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THE NEGRO IN THE MEXICAN 
WAR 


N the Mexican War the Negto as a soldier did not figure promi- 
nently as he had done in the American Revolution and in the 
War of 1812. By 1845, or before the middle of the century, 

the Negro as a person had lost much ground. Slavery had assumed 
its worst form in the cotton-producing area where the effort of the 
landed. gentry was to make cotton king. The slaveholding section 
had become united in the effort to defend the interests of slavery 
and was rapidly driving the other sections of the country toward an 
anti-slavery position. The Mexican War itself was forced upon the 
country as an effort to justify the annexation of Texas as a slave 
state and to acquire other territory out of which slave common- 
wealths might be organized. The ideal of expansion to natural boun- 
daries and the manifest destiny of the country to rule from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes and from the Atlantic to the Pacific—national 
aspirations which accounted for the acquisition of the Oregon Terri- 
tory about the same time—must be considered in evaluating all fac- 
tors involved in the expansion of that day. 

Many of the people living in the North, however, denounced the 
war as a pro-slavery measure and held themselves aloof therefrom. 
This attitude could not avail much in hindering the war as New 
England was able to do in 1812, for the United States in the Mexi- 
can struggle was arrayed against one of the weakest nations of the 
world. The conquest of Mexico went along at calculated speed. One 
stronghold after another fell into the hands of the United States 
soldiers without their losing a single battle. There were no crises cry- 
ing for additional men and supplies. Negroes were not generally 
desired at that time to fight the nation’s battles, and no special ap- 
peals were made to them as in case of other wars. Yet the pro- 
slavery forces would have had no scruples in calling Negroes into 
an army to fight for the advancement of slavery at the expense of 
freedom, if a crisis in execution of their plans had been reached. A 
few years later the pro-slavery leaders of the Civil War did this 
very thing. 

In the Mexican War, however, there were a number of Negroes 
in spite of forces to the contrary. In the first place, the officers of 
the army had Negro servants to serve them in many ways in which 
such services must be rendered. Negroes in the southwestern part 
of the United States at that time, moreover, were drawn upon for 
labor in the arniy. Negroes on hand in those parts, besides, volun- 
teered to fight with the United States forces raised there just as did 
others with whom these Negroes had moved into the Far West. It 
is said that the Negroes not only acquitted themselves with honor in 
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battles, but were especially helpful 
in furnishing music throughout 
these campaigns. They produced 
most appropriate music to inspire 
the men in battle and to cheer the 
wounded and the dying. 

Here, however, a distinction must 
be made between the service ren- 
dered by Negroes in establishing 
the independence of Texas and that 
of Negroes who later fought in the 
Mexican War. When Texas was a 
part of Mexico the tendency there 
was away from slavery to freedom, 
and thus the attitude of a minor- 
ity of the people continued for 
some years after Texas became an 
independent republic. There were 
slaves in that section; but free Ne- 
groes, like other pioneers, had gone 
to Texas to seek their fortunes. 
They also were fathers of the Re- 
public of Texas. At one time it was 
thought that the slaves of the Unit- 
ed States might be freed and colo- 
nized in Texas. 

Samuel McCullough, a free Ne- 
gro, helped to drive the Mexicans 
out of Texas in 1835. Like Crispus 
Attucks in the United States, Me- 
Cullough was the first to shed his 
blood for the independence of Tex- 
as. At Goliad he suffered a wound 
which shattered his shoulder and 
left him a cripple for life. Green- 
berry Logan, another Negro, dis- 
tinguished himself for his bravery 
there when he was badly wounded 
in his right arm. Peter Allen, a Ne- 
gro volunteer from Pennsylvania, 
died fighting for Texas. And so did 
William and Abner Ashworth. Sam 
Houston carried with him his faith- 


ful Negro interpreter, William 
Goyans. Hendrick Arnold distin- 


guished himself by his heroic con- 
duct in the retreat of the army to 
San Jacinto after the disasters at 
Goliad and the Alamo. However, 
as the slave-holding element rushed 
into the country and soon dominat- 


ed it as a majority, the free Negro- 


rapidly yielded ground to slavery. 

The Mexican War itself could not 
last long. Taylor’s army was at- 
tacked in its position north of the 
Rio Grande. They then moved up- 
on the Mexicans, defeating them 
without difficulty at Palo Alto, Re- 
saca de la Palma, Matamoras, Mon- 


terey, and Buena Vista. General 
Kearney conquered New Mexico 
and with the help of the Pacific 
Squadron he subdued also Califor- 
nia. In the spring of 1847 General 
Winfield Scott proceeded with an- 
other army from Vera Cruz, won 
the battle of Cerro Gordo and by 
September stormed the heights of 
Chapultepec which forced the sur- 
render of the capital of the coun- 
try. Peace soon followed these vic- 
tories. 

In the treaty of Guadaloupe Hi- 
dalgo signed on February 2, 1848, 
Mexico had to yield to the demands 
of the United States. The United 
States acquired title not only to all 
the territory Texas had claimed but 
also to a large area with a boundary 
running up the Rio Grande to the 
southern boundary of New Mexico, 
up these western limits to the Gila 
River, thence along that river to 
the Colorado, and from the junc- 
tion of these two streams along the 
line running between Lower and 
Upper California to the Pacific 
Ocean. The United States did have 
conscience enough to pay $15,000,- 
000 in cash and promised to pay in 
addition claims of its citizens on 
the Mexican Government to an 
amount not exceeding $3,250,000 
and other claims already definitely 
allowed by Mexico. Thus was add- 
ed to the United States 875,000 
square miles of territory including 
Texas and California. 

The expansion of the United 
States under Polk, however, cannot 
be fully appreciated without taking 
into consideration his acquisition 
also of the Oregon territory within 
the four years he served as Presi- 
dent of the United States. This ac- 
quisition brought the entire tervi- 
tory thus acquired up to about 1,- 
000,000 square miles, a larger do- 
main than the whole of the Original 
Thirteen States of the Union. We 
must become farther removed from 
the sectional strife than we are to- 
day in order to study dispassion- 
ately the achievements of James 
Knox Polk. He decidedly expand- 
ed his country. 

The thought in the minds of so 
many that such a large area might 
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be opened up to slavery which they 
had learned to consider an econom- 
ic evil, caused a rapid development 
of sectional feeling against slavery 
just as other developments had in- 
creased the bitter feeling of advo- 
cates of slavery against their oppo- 
nents. The larger the area acquired 
the greater the alarm and the neces- 
sity for precaution among the abo- 
litionists. 

David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, 
sought to satisfy the anti-slavery 
forces by amending the bill appro- 
priating $2,000,000 to settle the 
Mexican boundary dispute by pur- 
chasing lands. His amendment was 
that in the territory to be thus ac- 
quired ‘‘neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude shall ever exist.’’ 
The House accepted the proviso, 
but the Senate rejected it. It came 
before the next session of Congress, 
and again passed the House only to 
be refused by the Senate which 
finally secured the appropriation 
without the amendment ; but the re- 
strictive measure came before that 
body throughout that crisis and 
had to be heard to the discomfort 
of the advocates of the expansion of 
slavery. 

James Russell Lowell in his 
Bigelow Papers satirized the grab- 
bing of slave territory and along 
with other leaders of thought in 


(Continued on page 94) 
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DAVID WILMOT, A MAN OF VISION 


AVID WILMOT has been 
[= but consigned to oblivion 

by the conspiracy of our so- 
called historians. His chief claim 
to fame was his effort to prevent 
the extension of slavery, but not 
long after the Civil War our would- 
be historians decided that they 
would try to heal the breach be- 
tween the sections by saying less 
and less about this evil and the ef- 
fort to destroy it. Other matters of 
less importance would be given 
space, and the American youth 
would grow up without knowing 
the details of how the Negroes 
reached America and passed from 
slavery into freedom. 

By and by our pseudo historians 
began to follow the lead of rising 
pro-slavery historians who exposed 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
the anti-slavery leaders of the coun- 
try and branded them as the crimi- 
nals of our history. At the same 
time these chroniclers discovered in 
the pro-slavery leaders those vir- 
tues which ranked them almost 
among the saints. The heroes of the 
history of this country then were 
all from the land of minority rule 
where the so-called superior wrung 
his bread from the sweat of anoth- 
er’s brow. In such a revolution of 
the writing of our past a worker 
for freedom of the type of David 
Wilmot was soon forgotten. 

When the history of the United 
States is written from facts rather 
than from sentimental and section- 
al bias David Wilmot will be given 
a high rating for his courage and 
statesmanlike vision in trying to di- 
rect his country from inequality to 
equality, from injustice to justice, 
from slavery to freedom. With the 
exception of a few reformers like 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, John Brown and Abraham 
Lincoln, no worker for freedom did 
more than David Wilmot to rid his 
country of the curse of slavery. 
Without his contribution the course 
which things took during those crit- 
ical days might have been other- 
wise, and some things which we 


By C. G. Woopson 


have achieved might not have been 
accomplished. 

David Wilmot was born at Beth- 
any, Pennsylvania, on January 20, 
1814. He was educated at a local 
academy. He studied law under a 
neighboring judge and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1834. He early 
gave attention to politics and tend- 
ed to forsake the law for a political 
career. He was elected as a Demo- 
crat to represent his district in the 
National House of Representatives 
in 1844. He served in that cham- 
ber of Congress from 1845 to 1851. 
He thus began his political career 
in the midst of the sectional out- 
burst of bitter feeling which cul- 
minated in the Civil War. 

Wilmot, however, was not at first 
an abolitionist. He loyally support- 
ed his party in practically all its 
important measures before Con- 
gress. He supported the Walker 
Tariff Bill, although from a state 
clamoring for protection. He fa- 
vored the Mexican War and the ex- 
pansion of the country to natural 
boundaries; but he would not ac- 
cept the policy of the extension of 
slavery. 

Wilmot began to break away 
from the leaders of his party when 
on August 8, 1846, he offered, on be- 
half of the opponents of the exten- 
sion of slavery, an amendment to 
a bill appropriating $2,000,000 to 
settle the United States boundary 
with Mexico by the purchase of 
land if necessary. This amendment 
provided that ‘‘neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude shall ever ex- 
ist in any part of the said terri- 
tory,’’ thus acquired. This became 
known in subsequent history as the 
Wilmot Proviso. The measure thus 
amended passed the House but was 
defeated in the Senate in the same 
way that many popular measures of 
our time which pass the House die 
in the conservative Senate. At the 
next session of Congress the same 
bill was reintroduced and Wilmot 
again offered the prohibitory 
amendment which passed the 
House, but the Senate refused to 


consider the bill thus amended and 
on the last day of the session se- 
cured the passage of the unamend- 
ed measure. The Wilmot Proviso, 
although it failed to pass the Sen- 
ate, was brought up again and 
again as a rider for other measures. 
For the pro-slavery leaders it 
proved to be Banquo’s ghost that 
would not down. It remained be- 
fore Congress and went before the 
country as the main issue of the 
Civil War. 

Wilmot no longer found comfort 
in the Democratic party which be- 
gan to champion slavery. He sup- 
ported Van Buren on the Free Soil 
Ticket in 1848 and became one of 
the founders of the Republican Par- 
ty. Leaving Congress, he became 
presiding judge of the 13th judicial 
district of Pennsylvania and thus 
served from 1853 to 1861 when he 
became United States Senator for 
the short term from 1861 to 1863. 
He next became judge of the Unit- 
ed States Court of Claims in 1863 
and served in that capacity until 
his death in 1868 at his home at To- 
wanda, Pennsylvania. 

While given the opportunity to 
function in useful positions, Wil- 
mot was too much of a reformer to 
secure some of the highest honors 
within the gift of the nation. Men 
better seasoned in politics carried 
off those honors. Wilmot, however, 
had the distinction of formulating 
the policy which enabled the new 
party of freedom to emerge from a 
chaos of fire-eating protagonists of 
slavery striking at other sections of 
the country which were not at the 
time united on a plan of opposition. 
He had the vision to see the prom- 
ise of greater leadership in Abra- 
ham Lincoln than in Simon Camer- 
on of Wilmot’s own state and was 
one of those instrumental in secur- 
ing the nomination and election of 
the backwoodsman from Illinois. 
Wilmot lived to see his course jus- 
tified by the turn of events in the 
years that immediately followed. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE HISPAN iC-AMERICAN 
WARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


HE story of Negro’s partici- 
pation in the wars of the 
United States is rather wide- 
ly known. Less clearly understood 
is the part played by Negroes in 
the liberation of Hispanic America. 
In that area developed a larger 
number of Negroes than those with- 
in the limits of the United States. 

Long before Columbus sailed for 
the new world Negroes from Africa 
had lived in Spain and Portugal. 
Indeed, a letter from King Ferdi- 
nand attests to the fact that these 
same Negroes had formed commu- 
nities controlled directly by colored 
officials. It was only natural, there- 
fore, for Negroes to assist Spanish 
explorers as guides, burden bearers, 
and interpreters in a wild country 
very much like Africa from which 
they had been taken. This latter 
fact is brought out in the records 
left by such notable conquerors as 
Cortez and Coronado in Mexico, 
Balboa in Panama, Pizaro in Peru, 
and Valdivia in Chile. During the 
colonial period Negro slaves organ- 
ized independent communities. 
Two developed in Jamaica under 
the leadership of Cudjo and Quao. 
The most durable of these was Pal- 
mares in Brazil. But there were 
less conspicuous yet most signifi- 
eant communities in Florida, on 
the island of Haiti and on the site 
of a colony located ‘on the Carolina 
coast. 

When the spectacle of the suc- 
cessful American Revolution and 
the more far reaching French Rev- 
olution motivated the Spanish 
Americans to strike a blow for in- 
dependence, Negroes were among 
the first and most active partici- 
pants. When San Martin made his 
passage through the Andes, 710 Ne- 
groes set out from Cuyo in 1817. 
In the same year on the plains of 
Chacabuco one of the famous bat- 
tles was fought and won by loyal 
patriots. Mitre adds ‘‘one month 


By James B. Brownina 


later San Martin passed by the 
scene of his late victory and saw 
there a mound of earth under 
which lay the dead of the 12th of 
February of the patriot army, most 
of them Negroes from Cuyo. This 
mound was the first mark of the 
War of Emancipation.’’ 

After San Martin had completed 
the War of Independence in Rio de 
la Plata, he watched the war of in- 
dependence under José Gaspar 
Rodriguez Francia in Paraguay and 
the Uruguayan War under José 
Artigas. But being a lover of liber- 
ty, Martin carried the war across 
the Andes to rebellious subjects of 
what is present day Chile. Still not 
being satisfied he pressed on to 
Peru by land while Cochrane and 
his navy came by sea. In Peru the 
forces of San Martin ‘‘drew plen- 
tiful supplies from surrounding 
country, took charge of their cav- 
alry and recruited their infantry 


‘with 600 slaves who became free 


upon joining their ranks.’’ 

In the northern part of South 
America the population was made 
up of 1,200,000 whites and Europe- 
an Creoles, 173,000 indigenous 
races, 615,000 of mixed races and 
138,000 of Negro slaves. In this 
sector of the war of independence 
Negroes fought on both the royal 
and the patriot side. In one in- 
stance they invaded a patriot com- 
munity and ‘‘. . . committed all 
manner of excesses and maltreated 
white inhabitants (so that Maran- 
da) was compelled to dispatch 
troops against them.”’ 

Undoubtedly the most outstand- 
ing Negro soldier in the war of in- 
dependence in South America was 
Emmuel Pair. About him there are 
17 references in Mitre’s The 
Emancipation of South America. 
He refers to this handsome mulat- 
to and his decline and disgraceful 
death at the hands of those whom 
he had served but betrayed. He 


was condemned to death on charges 
of sedition, disobedience and deser- 
tion. 

More significant is the aid which 
Alexander Petion gave to Bolivia, 
and the liberation of slaves in 
South America which Simon Boli- 
var gave in return for aid received 
from the budding black Republic 
of Haiti. 

Although Americans, as a rule, 
would not support the filibustering 
expeditions of Walker in Nicara- 
gua, of Lopez in Cuba, and the Os- 
tend Manifesto, citizens of this 
country had long watched the de- 
velopment of those republics to- 
ward democracy. At one time it 
was thought that these republics 
might fall into our hands faster 
than we could absorb them, but this 
was to be voluntarily not involun- 
tarily. When Spain and her un- 
holy allies of the Holy Alliance 
united to crush the independence of 
the rising republics and restore 
Spanish authority in Latin Amer- 
ica they encountered unexpected 
opposition. The English protested 
because it might prove to be a Eu- 
ropean alliance working against the 
interests of that country and hoped 
with our assistance to line up these 
republics under her leadership. 
This was as unacceptable to United 
States representatives as the pro- 
posal of the Holy Alliance. The 
United States with increased na- 
tionalistie spirit and more indepen- 
dent attitude stopped both pro- 
posed aggressors by taking the po- 
sition that while we had no inclina- 
tion to interfere in European af- 
fairs and would not question the 
European sovereignty where it was 
established at that time in America, 
we would not allow any European 
nation to subject America to future 
colonization. This was the celebrat- 
ed Monroe Doctrine formulated by 
John Quincy Adams as Secretary 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE NEGRO CITIZEN IN OUR WARS 


with consistency his obliga- 

tions to the United States 
Government throughout the years 
of its existence. He has sacrificed 
his life and his wealth along with 
other citizens in order that freedom 
might live. There have been five 
major wars in which freedom has 
been a fundamental consideration, 
and in each of these the Negro citi- 
zen has participated and made sac- 
rifices: The American Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War and the 
first World War. The path of the 
onward march of freedom has been 
filled with obstacles but each war 
has brought hope to the Negro citi- 
zen, whatever the temporary reac- 
tions have been which have fol- 
lowed the periods of peace. We are 
now engaged’in another war, in 
which freedom is a far more promi- 
nent issue than it has ever been. 
It will be interesting, therefore, to 
observe the relationships between 
freedom as a war-cry and a battle- 
tocsin and freedom as a fact follow- 
ing the wars. Have we any right to 
expect an automatic extension of 
freedom as a result of this war? Do 
wars of freedom result ultimately 
in the subordination of some of 
those citizens who may have par- 
ticipated in them? Particularly, 
what has happened to Negroes who 
were free citizens, and not slaves, 
when they have fought, cooperated 
and sacrificed in our wars for free- 
dom? 

There are so many persons who 
think of Negroes as slaves freed by 
a war terminating in 1865, that it 
is inconceivable that there were Ne- 
groes who could have been citizens, 
in the legal acceptance of the term, 
and who performed their duties as 
did other citizens in spite of the 
special handicaps which were 
placed around them. Negroes ob- 
tained their citizenship just as did 
other Americans. Birth within the 


P THE Negro citizen has carried 


. 


FOR FREEDOM 


By CHarLes H. WESLEY 


allegiance was a tenet of English 
law, which prevailed in the English 
colonies. Under this principle, 
there were free Negroes who ac- 
cepted and performed duties as cit- 
izens in these colonies. Under the 
constitution, they continued to per- 
form such duties. While the Four- 
teenth Amendment gave definition 
to this fact, revoked the ideology 
of the Dred Scott Decision and af- 
firmed the principles of birth and 
naturalization as bases of citizen- 
ship, there were Negroes who were 
citizens, as were other persons, pri- 
or to this period as well as after- 
wards. As Supreme Court Justice 
Taft once said to a group of sol- 
diers at Camp Meade in 1918, 
‘‘There is no doubt about your 
American citizenship. Born in this 
country under the American flag, 
you have no other country to look 
to but the United States.’”? 


The first census in 1790 listed 
59,557 free Negroes in a white pop- 


ulation of 3,172,006. Many of these 


Americans were circumscribed in 
many ways. There were political, 
economic and social disabilities 
which affected them in various as- 
pects of their individual lives. Not 
all of them could vote. All of them 
were not granted the opportunity 
of education. Some of them were 
indentured servants and many were 
conscious of the inequalities of the 
democracy of their day. The Ne- 
groes were similarly situated, and 
ofttimes in worse conditions, but 
many of them participated in the 
various aspects of life in the United 
States as citizens. They fought as 
soldiers, they labored as workers, 
they purchased homes, paid taxes 
and lived just as other citizens of 
our democracy. If they could not 
do one thing, they did another. 
They voted in several colonies, but 
if they could not do so, they per- 


formed other duties. A committee - 


1The New York Age, February 2, 1918. 


of Negroes in Massachusetts under 
the leadership of Paul Cuffe de- 
clared in 1780, ‘‘ While we are not 
allowed the privilege of freemen of 
the State, having no vote or influ- 
ence in the election of those that 
tax us, yet many of our color have 
cheerfully entered the field of bat- 
tle in the defense of the common 
cause.’’? 

From the period of this first war 
for freedom, the American Revolu- 
tion against Greut Britain, Negro 
citizens have not failed to do their 
duty as soldiers and as patriots. 
They were in the opening battles as 
well as the closing ones of the Rev- 
olution. They assembled at the call 
of Paul Revere voluntarily with 
white Americans at Lexington and 
Concord in April, 1775. Early in 
this year, there was posted at New- 
port, Rhode Island, a sign asking 
for ‘‘Ye able-bodied sailors, men, 
white or black, to volunteer for na- 
val service in ye interest of free- 
dom.’”* 

In this first of the wars for free- 
dom, it was proposed officially that 
only free persons should partici- 
pate. On May 20, 1775, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety of Massa- 
chusetts adopted a resolution to 
this effect. Pursuant to this resolu- 
tion, free Negro citizens were re- 
ceived into the armed forces of the 
eolony. Bancroft, the historian, 
states that ‘‘the right of free Ne- 


2H. N. Sherwood, ‘‘ Paul Cuffe,’’ The 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. VIII, No. 
2, April, 1923, p. 162; Dr. Lorenzo J. 
Greene in his The Negro in Colonial New 
England states ‘‘Strictly speaking, they 
were not free for they were proscribed 
politically, economically and _ socially, 
while the white indentured servant, once 
freed, became a respected member of the 
community, but the Negro, because of his 
color, continued in an inferior social 
status, even though he may have adopted 
the culture of his former master,’’ pp. 
298-299. 

3See also, Howard Chapin, Rhode Is- 
land Soldiers and Sailors, 1755-1762, pp. 
29, 34, 36, passim; Laura E. Wilkes, 
Missing Pages in American History, 
p. 18. 
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groes to bear arms in public de- 
fense, was, at that day, as little 
disputed in New England as their 
other rights.’’ He continued this 
comment with the further state- 
ment that these free Negroes ‘‘took 
their place not in a separate corps, 
but in the ranks with the white 
man and their names may be read 
on the pension rolls of the country, 
side by side with those of other sol- 
diers of the revolution.’”* 

Other colonies adopted a similar 
policy of employing free Negroes 
along with whites. In Rhode Is- 
land, it was stated that ‘‘the names 
of colored men were entered with 
those of white citizens on the rolls 
of the militia’’ and in Connecticut 
that ‘‘some hundreds of blacks— 
slave and freemen—were enlisted, 
from time to time, in the regiments 
of state troops and of the Connec- 
ticut line. How many, it is impos- 
sible to tell, for from first to last, 
the company or regimental rolls in- 
dicate no distinction of color.’ 
However, when George Washington 
took command of this army at Cam- 
bridge; Massachusetts, on July 3, 
1775, he found free Negroes in the 
militia. At a Council of War on 
October 9, at which he presided, it 
was agreed unanimously to reject 
all Negro enlistments. The for- 
tunes of war have a way of chang- 
ing such decisions. For about one 
month later, on November 7, 1775, 
Lord Dunmore, the British Gover- 
nor of Virginia, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring to be free ‘‘all in- 
dented servants, Negroes or others 
(appertaining to Rebels),’’ who 
would join the British Army.’? This 
action led to a change in the views 
of the American leaders. George 
Washington wrote to the President 
of Congress on December 31, 1775, 
that ‘‘the free Negroes, who had 
served in the army, were very much 
dissatisfied at being discarded, and 


4Bancroft, History of the United 


States, Vol. VII, p. 421. 
5George Livermore, Opinions of the 


Founders of the Republic on Negroes as © 


Slaves, as Citizens and as Soldiers, pp. 
117, 148. 

6Peter Force, American Archives, 4th 
Series, Vol. III, pp. 1039-1040. 

TForee, American Archives, 4th Series, 
Vol. III, p.-1385. 





that he had granted them permis- 
sion to enlist.’”8 

A second reaction to this Dun- 
more Proclamation was the increase 
of Negro enlistments in the British 
Army. These Negroes were prom- 
ised their freedom; and freedom 
was as dear to the black man as to 
the white. In spite of the appeal of 
Southerners to Negroes to remain 
in slavery and be loyal to ‘‘their 
present masters,’’ Negroes contin- 
ued to flock to the armies which 
held out freedom to them. A Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, paper carried 
an appeal, ‘‘But should there be 
any amongst the Negroes weak 
enough to provoke the fury of the 
Americans against their defense- 
less fathers and mothers, their 
wives, their women and children, 
let them only consider the difficulty 
of effecting their escape, and what 
they must expect to suffer if they 
fall into the hands of the Ameri- 
eans.’’? Here was a threat which 
meant nothing to brave men who 
were in search of freedom. It was 
not long, however, before the Amer- 
ieans realized their errors of strat- 
egy; and. the number grew smaller 


who joined the enemies of the Unit- 


8Jared Sparks, Writings of George 
Washington, Vol. III, p. 218. ~ 

®8Force, American Archives, 4th Series, 
Vol. III, p. 1387. 
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ed Colonies, as soon as Negroes per- 
ceived that they could join the side 
of the colonists and that freedom 
could also be secured and upheld 
through service in the American 
Army. On January 16, 1776, a 
Congressional Committee brought 
in its report stating that ‘‘the free 
Negroes who have served faithfully 
in the army at Cambridge may be 
re-enlisted therein, but no oth- 
ers,’’10 


Free Negroes were thus permit- 
ted to enlist in the Army of Wash- 
ington. They fought with patriotic 
valor and devotion in many battles 
and experienced numerous hard- 
ships with their American com- 
rades. They continued ,to press 
their offer of services upon the com- 
manders, and as the pressures be- 
came more acute in the Valley 
Forge Winter of 1778, the more ex- 
tensive employment of Negroes who 
were slaves, as well as free, became 
a necessity. On the promise of free- 
dom for war service, Negroes who 
had been slaves were accepted for 
army service. It has been variously 
estimated that there were from 
3,000 to 5,000 Negro soldiers who 
served in the American armies. It 
is also significant to call attention 
to the fact that the call of freedom 
through the British armies led ap- 
proximately 15,000 Negroes to join 
these armies, some of whom were 
carried either to the West Indies or 
to Canada. 


This first War for Freedom, elos- 
ing in 1783, was followed by a peri- 
od of reaction which witnessed the 
retardation of emancipation and a 
fixation of status. However, the 
number of free persons increased 
with each census. The slaves who 
served in the armies received their 
freedom. There were masters, mo- 
tivated by the revolutionary doc- 
trines of the Rights of Man, who 
made provision for the freedom of 
their slaves either by manumission 
or purchase or by their wills before 
death. Apparently, freedom for 
Negroes was stalemated, but actual- 
ly freedom marched onward to 
higher ground. 


10Journals of the Continental Congress, 
Vol. IV, p. 60. 
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In the continuation of our wars 
for freedom from 1812 to 1814, 
Free Negroes were again active 
fighters on sea as on land. They 
had been serving on the ships of 
the continental Navy as pilots, gun- 
ners, boatswains and sailors in the 
war with France in 1798 and with 
the Barbary powers in 1801. Ne- 
gro sailors were on the flagship of 
Commodore Rodgers, the President, 
on which a Negro midshipman and 
two Negro gunners were killed in a 
battle with the British frigate, Bel- 
videra, in 1812. They were on the 
Essex when it fought the Alert on 
August 13, 1812. Commodore Per- 
ry, in 1813, had what he called ‘‘a 
motley set of black soldiers, sailors 
and boys’’ in the Battle of Lake 
Erie. Eighty-three black volun- 
teers died on the Perry flagship, 
which these men refused to aban- 
don. It is said that three-fourths of 
Perry’s crew were colored men. 
Their treatment by the Navy today 
eanot dull the luster of the glory 
of the deeds of the black sailors 
who helped to found the United 
States Navy. : 

The most glorious page of the 
Army’s record in the War of 1812 
was the Battle of New Orleans 
which came near the close of the 
war. The famous proclamation of 
General Jackson on September 21, 
1814, called these men to the col- 
ors, with the statement that ‘‘as 
sons of freedom, you are now called 
upon to defend our most inestima- 
ble blessing. As Americans, your 
country looks with confidence to 
her adopted children for a valorous 
support, as a faithful return for 
advantages enjoyed under her mild 
and equitable government.’”* In 
response to his challenge to men as 
‘‘sons of freedom,’’ free Negroes 
flocked to the American forces and 
joined with their comrades in an- 
other war for freedom. Their par- 
ticipation and aid to the nation, 
however, in its pursuit of freedom 
had little beneficial action upon 
their own freedom. This period was 


1lLydia T. Brown, ‘‘U. S. Fleet that 
fought British in 1776 drew no Color 
Line.’’ The Afro-American, November 
23, 1940. 


12Niles Register, Vol. VII, p. 205. 


followed by the launching of a pro- 
gram, the Colonization Plan, which 
was intended to carry them from 
their land of freedom across the 
seas to a land which was also un- 
free. 

Nevertheless, in peace as in war, 
there were Negroes who continued 
to express belief in their citizen- 
ship and their rights as free men 
in the United States. In the first 
annual convention of Negroes held 
in 1831, expression was given to 
these views.4* After referring to 
the acts of Great Britain and Den- 
mark in condemning slavery, the 
delegates of the convention stated 
that ‘‘it is only when we look at 
our own native land, to the birth- 
right of our fathers, to the land for 
whose prosperity their blood and 
our sweat have been shed and cru- 
elly extorted, that the convention 
has had cause to hang its head and 
blush.’’ In the words of the Con- 
vention Address, it was declared 
that the delegates rejoiced in ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ This is our own, our na- 
tive land.’’ Free Negroes, who 
were thoughtful, continued to 
maintain this view of their relation 
to the United States even in the 
days of slavery and physical op- 
pression. 

This view was expressed again in 
1861, when the third of our wars 
arose, during which freedom was 
again an issue. A Negro citizen of 
Boston wrote to the Daily Atlas 
and Bee on April 19, 1861, with the 
statement, ‘‘Though the Colored 
American has had but little induce- 
ment, so far as the policy of the 
national government is concerned, 
to be patriotic, he is, nevertheless, 
patriotic; he loves his native land; 
he feels for ‘the glory and the 
shame’ of his country; his blood, 
as in revolutionary times—in the 
time of old Sam Adams, and of 
Crispus Attucks the black—boils, 
ready to flow in its defense; not as 
a black man, but as an American— 
he will fight for his country’s de- 
fense, for her honor, and asks only 
for his rights as an equal fellow- 
countryman.’’ The writer contin- 


13Minutes of the First Annual Conven- 
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ued, ‘‘The colored man will go 
where duty shall call him, though 
not because he is colored. He will 
stand by the side of his white brave 
fellow-countrymen. They will stand 
together ; if needs be, make ‘a great 
sacrifice of life’; they will together 
occupy, if needs be, ‘the yellow fe- 
ver posts in the enemy’s country 
during the summer: months.’ Yes, 
all this for freedom, their common 
country, and the right. This he 
will do without price; but he would 
have his rights.’’!4 

When in 1861, began the third 
of our wars in which liberty was an 
issue, the Negro citizen was again 
found on the side of freedom. 
When the war began, this issue was 
not clearly defined. While the 
Southern states which composed the 
Confederacy were prepared to de- 
fend slavery and its extension, the 
Northerners were not ready to in- 
terfere with slavery and defend 
freedom. In fact also, when the 
war began, it was looked upon defi- 
nitely as ‘‘a white man’s war.’’ 
Although President Lincoln ap- 
pealed ‘‘to all loyal citizens to fa- 
vor, facilitate and aid his effort to 
maintain the honor, the integrity 
and the existence of our National 
Union and the perpetuity of popu- 
lar government and to redress 
wrongs already long endured,’’ 
free Negro citizens who volunteered 
their services found that they were 
as promptly declined.15 They were 
patriotic and enthusiastic but they 
were silenced by the refusals to ac- 
cept their aid. In the press, in the 
pulpit and in Congress it was even 
denied that slavery was the cause 
of the war. 


Negroes in the Northern states 
who numbered 340,240 in 1860 be- 
gan to realize the significance of the 
war and waves of patriotic enthusi- 
asm swept over them. They 
yearned in the early periods of 
1861 to follow the flag and to de- 
fend the nation. It was said of 
them, ‘‘in their hearts they felt 


14The Liberator, May 10, 1861. 

15James M. Guthrie, Camp-Fires of the 
Afro-American or The Colored Man as a 
Patriot, pp. 248-249; Charles H. Wesley, 
Negro Labor in the United States, pp. 87- 
88. 
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that the time would come when 
they too would be called upon to 
shoulder arms for the restoration 
of the union and its re-establish- 
ment on higher grounds, and a 
broader and truer basis.’’ 

Other Negro leaders expressed 
similar views as the war advanced. 
Charles Lenox Remond spoke at the 
12th Baptist Church on January 
20, 1862, using as his topic, ‘‘The 
People of Color—Their Relation to 
the Country and Their Duties in 
the Present Crisis.’"4® William 
Wells Brown toured New York 
State giving free lectures on ‘‘The 
War and Its Connection with Slav- 
ery.’”!7 A group formed the Eman- 
cipation League and sponsored six 
lectures on ‘‘The Reasons in this 
Crisis of Our Country’s Affairs for 
Emancipating the Slaves.’’ Fred- 
erick Douglass was one of these lec- 
turers.18 

They were among the first groups 
called to Washington to defend the 
Capitol of the Nation. It is record- 
ed that the first casualty of this war 
for freedom was Nicholas Biddle, a 
Negro. A tablet was erected in his 
honor at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
which bears the words, ‘‘His was 
the Proud Distinction of Shedding 
the First Blood in the Late War 
for the Union, Being Wounded 
while Marching Through Baltimore 
with the First Volunteers from 
Schuylkill County, 18 April 
1861.’’2® 

The Negroes of New York City 
formed a military club and drilled 
themselves in anticipation of join- 
ing the Federal forces. There was 
sentiment frequently expressed for 
arming the Negroes who were free 
but against the arming of slaves. 
The Negro citizens of Boston held a 
meeting in April, 1861, and re- 
solved ‘‘to defend the government 
and the flag of the country.’’ They 
said that they ‘‘were ready to raise 
an army of 50,000 men if the laws 
can be altered to allow them to en- 
list.’’ A Military Corps was or- 
ganized in Cleveland in the same 
year, following the adoption of a 


16The Liberator, January 17, 1862. 
17[bid., April 4, 1862. 

18Tbid., January 24, 1862. 
19Guthrie, op. cit., p. 254. 


resolution to the effect that, ‘‘To- 
day, as in the times of ’76 and the 
days of 1812, we were ready to go 
forth and do battle in the common 
cause of the eountry.’’° 
Differences of opinion concerning 
the use of Negroes as soldiers con- 
tinued to exist until it was found 
that the Confederacy was employ- 
ing them as servants, workers and 
war laborers also and until the is- 
suance of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. During 1862, they were 
employed as laborers, scouts, team- 
sters and cooks in the Federal ar- 
mies and for menial duties in the 
Navy. The organization of the Fif- 
ty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Massa- 
chusetts Regiments from free Ne- 
gro citizens soon convinced some 
of the American people of the 
practicability of the program. Re- 
cruiting was begun on February 


14, 1863, for the Fifty-fourth 
Regiment. Frederick Douglass, 
William Wells Brown, Charles 


Lenox Remond, John 8. Rock, Ne- 
gro leaders in Massachusetts, joined 
in support of the recruiting. Doug- 
lass, especially, made eloquent ap- 
peals through the columns of his 
paper as well as in his addresses to 
the colored people of the North to 
enlist.24_ He issued a pamphlet un- 
der the title, ‘‘Men of Color, to 
Arms,’’ urging enlistment by colo- 
ored citizens as an opportunity to 
wipe out the reproaches made 
against them.” In spite of anti- 
Negro sentiment and even riots in 
various Northern cities, they filled 
the ranks of the regiments. 

At Philadelphia and in other 
Pennsylvania cities, Douglass was 
again in the service to tell the Ne- 
gro.citizens that they could become 
citizens by sealing their claim to 
rights with their blood. At one 
time, he was discouraged and dis- 
continued his labors, but finally 
went to Washington and conferred 


20The Springfield Republican, July 19, 
1862; The Liberator, April 26, 1861. 

21John M. Daniel, In Freedom’s Birth- 
place, p. 73; The Liberator, March 13, 
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22Life and Times of Frederick Doug- 
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with the President and the Secre- 
tary of War over the questions of 
pay, pensions and equitable treat- 
ment for Negro soldiers.” This ac- 
tion by Douglass and the pressures 
from many sides finally led Con- 
gress on January 1, 1864 to vote 
full pay to Negro soldiers. How- 
ever, they had already demonstrat- 
ed their loyalty and their own love 
of freedom by service under many 
handicaps. This had been confi- 
dently expressed by an editorial in 
the Chicago Tribune, which stated 
‘‘The Negro will fight for his lib- 
erty, for his place among men, for 
his right to develop himself in 
whatsoever direction he chooses; he 
will prove himself a hero, and if 
need be, a martyr.’’4 

Alarm was expressed in several 
cities at the employment of Ne- 
groes as workers. Disturbances oc- 
eurred in Chicago, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Boston when Negroes were used as 
strike breakers and workers. In- 
dustrial discontent and racial bit- 
terness seemed to go hand in hand. 
The attitudes towards Negro work- 
ers became so intense that the New 
York Tribune declared editorially 
that ‘‘This is not Richmond but 
New York—here at least the Negro 
is a citizen, with rights which white 
men are bound to respect.’ The 
draft riots became so menacing in 
New York City that committees 
were formed to assist in maintain- 
ing order. One of these was a Com- 
mittee of Merchants for the Relief 
of Colored People Suffering from 
the Late Riots in New York. Negro 
ministers including in particular 
Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, aid- 
ed in this relief work and other 
groups of persons advocated equal 
work opportunities for Negroes as 
well as whites.2 One attitude of 
white workers was expressed by the 
New York World, ‘‘If the working 
men of this city are disinclined to 


23Life and Times of Frederick Doug- 
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24The Chicago Tribune, August 1, 1863. 

25The New York Tribune, April 14; 
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be forced into a fight for Emanci- 
pation—it is a strange perversion 
of the laws of self-preservation 
which would compel the white la- 
borer to leave his family destitute 
and unprotected while he goes 
forth to free the Negro, who being 
free, will compete with him in his 
labor.’ ’?" 

There were small numbers of Ne- 
groes in the South whose sympa- 
thies were with the Confederacy at 
the opening of the war-when the 
issues were not as well known to 
them as they were: after 1863. It 
was reported by the Vicksburg 
Whig that a free Negro, Jordan 
Chavis, who was too old for serv- 
ice, having served in the War of 
1812, had given a horse to a Con- 
federate cavalry company and au- 
thorized the Confederate agent to 
draw on him for five hundred dol- 
lars. The article was headed ‘‘Pa- 
triotic Loyalty of a Colored 
Man.’’*8 It was alleged by the 
Charleston (S. C.) Mercury that 
the free Negro of Charleston had 
contributed four hundred and fifty 
dollars to the Confederate cause. 
The writer said, ‘‘The zealous and 
unfailing alacrity with which this 
class of our population have always 
devoted their labor and their means 
to promote the safety of the State 
is alike honorable to themselves and 
gratifying to the community.’’”® 
At New Orleans, some free Negroes 
enrolled for military duty at a 
meeting called for this purpose, 
and at Norfolk, Virginia, there 
were isolated evidences of loyalty 
to the Confederacy, just as there 
were numerous evidences of disloy- 
alty.*° As the war progressed, the 
latter became increasingly numer- 
ous. : 

Quite aside from these isolated 
instances, Negroes supported the 
cause of freedom until there were 
178,975 of them in the Union ar- 
mies, with 7,122 white officers and 


27The New York Tribune, July 15, 
1863, quoting the New York World. 
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over 200,000 of them in the Quar- 
termaster Corps, both groups of 
whom gave their blood and their 
lives in order that freedom might 
live. History has recorded their 
deeds of patriotism. It is interest- 
ing to observe that of the 178,975 
in the ranks, 7,916 were raised in 
New England ; 13,922 in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 12,- 
711 in the Central Northern and 
Western states and 45,184 in the 
border states of Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland and West Virginia. 
These Negro soldiers were volun- 
teers. The remainder of the num- 
ber, 99,711, were raised in the 
Southern states with one-half of 
them as virtual conscripts. Over 
3,000 of this number were killed or 
died of wounds in the years 1863- 
1865.31 

Negro civilians aided the contra- 
bands in their journeys through 
Confederate lines. Among the out- 
standing heroines of this type of 
work was Harriet Tubman.®* The 
women also made flags for the 
troops and served as nurses. Though 
denied the suffrage and other rights 
as citizens, and circumscribed by 
economic and social disabilities, Ne- 
ero men and women sacrificed for 
the freedom of the nation and for 
themselves. 

In 1864, a National Convention 
of Colored Men was called in Syra- 
cuse, New York, and a Declaration 
of Wrongs and Rights was drawn 
up. This was a protest against the 
indignities heaped upon them, the 
denial of the right of representa- 
tion, the benefits of the institutions 
they were taxed to support and the 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens. John S. Rock, the first Negro 
lawyer admitted to practice before 
the U. 8. Supreme Court, stated to 
this Convention, ‘‘All we ask is 
equal rights. This is what our brave 
men are fighting for. They have 
not gone to the battlefield for the 
sake of killing and being killed, but 


31The New York Times, December 25, 
1898. 

32See Earl Conrad, Harriet Tubman. 
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they are fighting for liberty and 
equality.’ *55 

Throughout the Civil War, there 
were reactions among slaves to.the 
eause of freedom as there had been 
throughout the period of slavery. 
The unrest and insubordination 
among the slaves led to rumors of 
insurrections in several places, but 
the actual outbreaks were few. 
There were approximately twenty- 
five plots and insurrections. In 
many of these, white men with abo- 
lition sympathies were said to have 
had some participation, but it is 
equally sound to conclude that the 
Negro’s love of freedom was as ac- 
tive a cause as any other.*4 The 
constant fear of slave rebellion, aid- 
ed by Northern sympathizers, white 
and black, was an important factor 
in wearing down Southern resis- 
tance. Freedom was as dear to the 
enslaved as to the partly free. 


Physical freedom was an out- 
growth of the Civil War. Politi- 
eal freedom followed rapidly. Civil 
rights were written into law and for 
a decade it seemed that freedom 
would be a reality to Negro citi- 
zens. But the specter of ‘‘ white su- 
premacy’’ and the ery of ‘‘Black 
Domination’’ arose again to be- 
smirch the flag of freedom and the 
work of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction was undone’ by the reac- 
tionary leadership which was re- 
turned to power and which pro- 
ceeded to intrench itself by legal 
chains binding again the Negro peo- 
ple in a form of slavery. This situ- 
ation was graphically described by 
Frederick Douglass in 1865 in a 
speech entitled, ‘‘What the Black 
Man Wants,’’ delivered in Boston, 
Massachusetts. He stated that if 
Negroes knew enough to pay taxes, 
to support the government and to 
fight for the country—then they 
knew enough to vote on good Amer- 
ican principles. He said that the 
Negro had been a citizen three 
times in the history of the govern- 
ment, in 1775, in 1812 and in 1865, 
and that in time of trouble the Ne- 


33Proceedings of the National Con- 
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groes were citizens and in time of 
peace they were aliens.*® 

The opportunities of Negro citi- 
zens were enlarged in some areas, 
but they were proscribed in social, 
economic and political fields. Free- 
dom in America was crushed and 
cried out in vain as the Reconstruc- 
tion period was terminated. Prog- 
ress in freedom was being made 
without doubt, but the student of 
history must admit that the path of 
its onward marching was now for- 
ward and then backward. Never- 
theless, the torch of freedom in 
peace as in war beckoned its follow- 
ers onward and upward along a tor- 
tuous mountain pathway. 

When the Army was reorganized 
after the Civil War, a policy was 
adopted of giving to the Negro 
citizens twenty per cent of the 
armed forces. As the number has 
varied from time to time, the pro- 
portion of Negroes varied. They 
were found to be good Indian fight- 
ers in the Indian wars. It was said 
that ‘‘the bones of Negro soldiers 
whiten the plains or are buried be- 
neath them from the Concho Coun- 
try and Pan Handle of Texas north 

_to the British provinces. ’’ 

While the Spanish-American 
War was not directly a war for 
freedom, it was regarded as a war 
to ‘‘free Cuba.’’ This gave a basis 
for the idea that it was a war in 
which freedom was a fundamental 
factor. Aside from the use of Ne- 
gro troops of the regular army and 
the state militia, there were accom- 
plishments which were significant. 
One of these was the award of com- 
missions to Negro officers. Governor 
Wolcott of Massachusetts awarded 
the commissions of Captain to Wil- 
liam J. Williams, and of Lieutenant 
to William Hubert Jackson and 
George Braxton of Company L of 
the Sixth Massachusetts of the 
United States Volunteers. Gover- 
nor Wolcott was the first Governor 
in the history of the United States 
to place in the hands of Negroes 


35Speech of Frederick Douglass at the 
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commissions as officers in the Army 
of the United States. Captain Wil- 
liams was the first known Negro to 
go into the Army from the service 
of the militia and the first to re- 
ceive a captain’s commission. The 
same may be said of First Lieuten- 
ant Jackson. Company L was also 
the only Negro company attached 
to a white regiment. At this time, 
the list of Negro officers in the 
United States Army included 
Charles Young, Second Lieutenant, 
Tenth Cavalry, detailed as Military 
Instructor at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity; Allen Allensworth, Captain 
and Chaplain in the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry; T. G. Steward, Captain 
and Chaplain, Twenty-fifth Infan- 
try; G. W. Prioleau, Captain and 
Chaplain, Ninth Cavalry, and W. J. 
Anderson, Captain and Chaplain, 
Tenth Cavalry.** 

A second significant event of this 
war was the awarding of a commis- 
sion to the first Negro Colonel in 
the Army of the United States. 
This distinction was awarded to 
Colonel John R. Marshall, Com- 
mander of the Eighth Illinois Vol- 
unteer Regiment. Colonel Marshall 
had served for five years as a clerk 
in the tax-redemption department 
of the County Clerk’s office. He 
was born a slave in Alexandria, 
Virginia, in 1859 and received his 
military training at Hampton 
Institute.** 

These officers were assigned to 
Negro units, but their relations to 
white units were not always 
smooth. An instance in point was 
the refusal of a Texas regiment of 
white soldiers to receive their pay 
checks from Major John R. Lynch. 
General Stanton sent a dispatch to 
the commanding paymaster stating 
that Major Lynch had been regu- 
larly commissioned by the Presi- 
dent as army paymaster and that 
‘the troops must take their pay 


‘from him or go without pay.’’ 


President McKinley approved this 
dispatch. Thus, a Negro officer was 
upheld in the performance of duty 
by the Commander-in-Chief.*® 

As the war drew to a close with 
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another American victory, it 
seemed clear that neither Negro sol- 
diers nor civilians were to profit 
from it, as did other soldiers and 
citizens whose color was said to be 
‘‘white.’’ Bishop Walters, of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church, addressing a 
meeting at Cooper Union in New 
York City, stated, ‘‘I know white 
men, and so do you, who went to 
war and who did nothing. Yet they 
came back home with decorations 
and were promoted to high places. 
President McKinley and Secretary 
Alger could find room at the top 
for them, but not for the brave 
heroes who bared their breasts at 
San Juan, and there is no recogni- 
tion for them. Why? Because of 
their color only.’’ He urged Ne- 
groes to rise in their might and 
show that there was manhood 
among them. He declared that they 
‘‘were not created to be the white 
man’s footstool.’’ He said that, so 
far as he was concerned, he never 
intended to submit and that one of 
the troubles with Negroes was that 
they were too submissive. He con- 
cluded his address with the appeal, 
‘*Rise, my people. Rise and with 
quiet dignity assert your rights. Be 
men and no man’s vassal.’’*° It 
was apparent to Negroes, with the 
close of this war, that another war 
in which freedom was a word had 
passed, and that they were still un- 
free persons, although some prog- 
ress had been made by individual 
achievement. 

One writer commenting on the 
raw deal received by Negroes in this 
war and the continued restriction 
placed upon their military service, 
asked, ‘‘Do we under any circum- 
stances propose to ourselves the 
conversion of 8,000,000 or 9,000,- 
000 of our people into brooding 
and bitter enemies of the white 
population? Would we drive the 
Negro into chronic treason?’’* 
Such a question might be asked to- 
day and the answer might well be, 
in view of the racial character of 
World War II, that a few traitors 
among the Negro people might 
awaken white Americans, since loy- 
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alty seems to achieve so little fun- 
damental award for citizens of 
color. 


The first World War was an- 
other war in which freedom was 
an announced objective. Freedom 
of the seas was one of its early slo- 
gans and the interference with 
America’s international trade was 
one of the causes for American 
discontent with the action of the 
Entente powers. The additional 
concepts of President Wilson as 
expressed in the Fourteen Points, 
his slogan ‘‘Make the World Safe 
for Democracy’’ and the addresses 
of Lloyd George gave foundation to 
the beliefs that the freedom of peo- 
ples was a factor in the war. Ne- 
groes were drafted for war along 
with others. Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder announced in Janu- 
ary, 1918, that the Negro regis- 
trants in the draft aggregated 737,- 
628 or nearly eight per cent of the 
total registration of 9,586,508. He 
stated that out of every one hun- 
dred colored men ealled, thirty-six 
were certified for service and sixty- 
four were rejected, exempted or 
discharged and out of every one 
hundred whites called, twenty-five 
were certified and seventy-five were 
rejected, exempted or discharged. 
Thus, at this period, proportion- 
ately more Negroes were entering 
the service than whites. General 
Crowder announced, ‘‘It is clear, 
however, that the young colored 
men of America are making a show- 
ing of which the whole nation may 
be proud.’’*? Probably four-fifths 
of the total number of 400,000 Ne- 
groes in this war served in labor 
and service units. It took a long 
and persistent fight to bring about 
the establishment of an officers’ 
training unit at Fort Des Moines. 


There were leaders who ex- 
pressed confidence in salutary ra- 
cial benefits from the war. James 
Weldon Johnson, writing in the 
New York Age, National Negro 
Weekly, stated ‘‘ We believe the in- 
direct results of the war will be a 
fuller realization of democracy for 
all the submerged races and classes 
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of the world.’’ However, on an 
earlier occasion, he had written, 
after referring to the lynchings in 
our country, ‘‘Is there any wonder, 
then, that the American Negro 
when he thinks of these things lis- 
tens in doubt and with feelings of 
scorn and contempt at resolutions 
to right the wrongs of oppressed 
peoples on the other side of the 
world?’’#® Rev. W. P. Hayes, 
prominent Baptist clergyman, 
speaking in New York City on the 
subject of ‘‘The Negro and World 
Democracy,’’ declared, ‘‘The Ne- 
gro is behind his country in this 
great world war and any insinua- 
tions to the contrary are a slander 
against the whole ‘race. When 
President Wilson declared that the 
avowed purpose of the United 
States in this war is to make the 
world safe for democracy, the Ne- 
gro at once felt, and rightly so, 
that he should help his country in 
the attainment of this lofty ideal, 
for to him it seemed unthinkable 
that his country should permit, 
much less compel, him to fight to 
make the world safe for democracy, 
and not at the same time make 
America safe for him.’’** This was 
the attitude of many Negroes then, 
as it seems to be now, as they ask 
for victory abroad and victory at 
home. 

The New York Age gave edi- 
torially a similar idea, when it de- 
seribed the loyalty of the Negro on 
the fighting front, but at the same 
time also alleged that ‘‘there are 
battles to be fought and victories to 
be won in the less dazzling but 
equally important fields of civic 
life, in commerce, in politics, in the 
effort to obtain an equal wage and 
an equal footing in all lines of ac- 
tivity. The struggle is none the less 
arduous, because unaccompanied by 
the pomp and panoply of war. 
There is danger from the poison gas 
of prejudice and proscription as 
well as the shrapnel of mob violence 
and the camouflage of false pre- 
tenses to uphold justice.’’* On an- 
other occasion, this editor stated, 
‘*Eiqually essential with the task of 
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winning the war for humanity and 
democracy abroad is the duty of 
maintaining law and order at 
home. ’’*® 

Negro citizens engaged in all 
types of war work. They were sol- 
diers, workers, and supporters of 
the war in all of its activities. The 
women served as nurses, after Red 
Cross opposition had declined. They 
were in war relief and the conser- 
vation of food. In New York Ctiy, 
the Circle for War Relief had a 
growing membership in 1918, with 
branches in New York State, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and the District of Colum- 
bia.47 In far off Camp Stanley, 
Texas, it was reported that ‘‘the 
ladies of San Antonio are doing 
their best to make it pleasant for 
the men when they come to town 
each week-end.’’*® The first Negro 
to be named a war correspondent 
was Ralph W. Tyler, who Was a 
citizen of Ohio and had served for 
seventeen years in various depart- 
ments of the Government and had 
newspaper experience with the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch and the Ohio 
State Journal.” 

Purchases of Liberty Loan 
Bonds, War Savings Stamps and: 
Thrift Stamps by Negro citizens 
were very extensive. Examples 
were numerous in all parts of the 
country. Negro newspapers car- 
ried headlines, ‘‘Buy a Liberty 
Bond and Win the War.’’ One edi- 
tor stated, as he viewed the advan- 
tages to the race, ‘‘Money is as 
necessary to the fight as men. If 
you cannot fight yourself, let your 
money fight for you.’° The North 
Carolina Mutual and Provident As- 
sociation purchased $100,000 worth 
of the Third Liberty Loan. This is 
described as ‘‘probably the largest 
subscription in governmental se- 
curities taken up to this time by a 
company comprised of members of 
the Negro race.’”*! Mass meetings 

(Continued on page 93) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Good Resolutions 


HESE days we hear much 
| about the good resolutions 
which people have made for 
the year. In many respects this is 
encouraging. It is much more up- 
lifting to have people resolve to do 
better than to do worse than they 
have done. Every one should have 
the ambition to improve on his rec- 
ord. In most of these cases, how- 
ever, these good resolutions are 
those of persons who thereby con- 
fess failure to do anything of much 
worth to themselves or to their fel- 
low men; and, being so ashamed of 
their record, they decide to im- 
prove the next year. Unfortunate- 
ly, most persons of such ‘‘good in- 
tentions’’ soon forget their resolu- 
tions and spend the following year 
just as unprofitably as the one be- 
fore. Befriending someone the first 
of the year, attending church the 
first day, or refraining from cus- 
tomary frivolities and indulgences 
on this day do not guarantee good 
conduct for the ensuing twelve- 
month. Conduct is not improved by 
this superstitious method. It must 
have behind it something more 
fixed and permanent as a life’s pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, much of our 
training has not advanced beyond 
this stage. 

History shows that those who 
achieve great things do not accom- 
plish their purposes spasmodically. 
A man usually advances when he 
has a program of doing all the good 
he can every day that he lives—of 
availing himself of every opportu- 
nity to help someone and of finding 
opportunities to be thus helpful. 
In this unselfish approach to life 
we can build up a citizenry of 
which this nation will be proud, 
and a nation thus elevated in right- 
eousness will 
drop selfishness and seek the good 
of others. Many nations thus re- 
formed will make this world a de- 
cent place in which to live. There 
will be no need for councils and 
boards to meet to formulate plans 
for men to reason together and re- 
frain from killing one another. 


influence others to . 


Good conduct will be so inviting as 
a reward and so great in its influ- 
ence for general happiness that 
men will do each other good with- 
out being persuaded to do so. 

Today we must have price-fixing 
to prevent one dishonest person 
from cheating the other. Food and 
clothing must be rationed because 
one man is not satisfied with what 
he actually needs. He is so greedy 
that he wants his share and that of 
many others for wasteful living. A 
law-abiding citizen, however, would 
rather have less than what is due 
him than have what belongs to his 
needy fellow man. So many of us 
act and plan to the contrary that 
we can judge by this how far we 
are from an ideal nation. In spite 
of all the progress which we have 
made we must exercise every pre- 
caution in preventing the strong 
from oppressing the weak. Why 
should the strong find pleasure in 
taking advantage of the helpless 
and the innocent? Children should 
think seriously of our racial and 
national shortcomings. They will 
be expected to have the higher 
ideals to develop a new nation for 
tomorrow. 





Questions 


1. Why was a second war with En- 
gland necessary to secure respect 
for the United States Flag? How 
did the Negro come into the con- 
flict? 

2.. How successful has been the ef- 
fort to leave the Negro out of 
the picture in the military crises 
through which we have passed in 
this country? 

3. In what battles on land did the 
Negro soldiers participate promi- 
nently? Of what significance 
were such battles? 

4. How did the Negro figure in the 
conflicts at sea during the War 
of 1812? Is there any record of 
the service which black men thus 
rendered? 

5. In proportion to their population 
in the United States how have the 
numbers of Negroes called to de- 
fend the nation compared with 
those drawn from the other ele- 
ments of the population? 

6. What important truth with respect 
to England is brought out in the 
review of Lord Mansfield’s han- 
dling of the Somerset case? 

7. Of what importance was the early 


life of Luis Pachecho né Fatio in 
the development of the United 
States? 

8. What phases of the life and his- 
tory of the Negro are in special 
need of study and development? 

9. In what city in the country has 
the board of education taken offi- 
cial action to study the Negro 
just as we do the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin and the Teuton? 

10. What do you know about such 
women as Volena G. Higgin- 
botham, Constance Ridley Heslip, 
Jane Dabney Shackelford, and 
Madeline R. Morgan? 

11. What important books on the Ne- 
gro have been recently produced 
and what was the purpose under- 
lying each work? 

12. What is democracy? What do the 
present lords of war on both sides 
of the present conflict think de- 
mocracy is? 


Book of the Month 


The new edition of Negro Musicians 
and Their Music (The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Washington, D. C., price 
$3.25) comes as the third printing, or 
the third edition, of a book which 
represents the long labors of an earn- 
est worker in the field of music. The 
author was a trained musician who 
performed well on the piano; and 
with a vocalist she traveled extensively 
in the United States and neighboring 
countries collecting materials of Negro 
music and demonstrating by lectures 
and recitals the great contributions 
made by Negroes in this field. Her 
work she conducted on the scholarly 
order. She not only found out where 
a tune was popular but where it 
started and what changes it had under- 
gone in finding its way from one place 
to another. Her discoveries, therefore, 
helped to enlighten not only the ar- 
tists in her chosen field but the scien- 
tists who are always on the trail for 
such knowledge. 

Mrs. Hare rendered truth a great 
service in exposing the fallacy of 
Americans who have begun to write 
books to prove that whites originated 
the spiritual, the jubilee, and jazz. 
Her words are so forceful and so con- 
vincing as to expose the traducers of 
the race to the charge of attempted 
theft. Her most striking blast at these 
falsifiers is that they tell half truth 
which is the worst sort of misrepresen- 
tation. *“‘No one doubts that the Negro 
music developed in America was in- 
fluenced by what the European settlers 
brought with them to these shores. 
The great truth which these theorists 
fail to record is that the American 
whites failed to modify greatly what 
they took over from Europe whereas 
the Negro made of it something new 
and outstanding.” 

Negro music, like any other art, de- 
veloped out of the terrible ordeal of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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AN ESTIMATE OF MERCER COOK’S 
FIVE FRENCH NEGRO AUTHORS 


HIS clearly written, scholar- 
| ly, concise and meaty little 
book of 147 pages of text, 4 
pages of introduction and 11 pages 
of notes, plus an index, is filled 
with significant information culled 
from the rich, forgotten past. It is 
biography, history, literary criti- 
cism and a striking plea for racial 
justice in this age of mass murder 
and persecution. 

On the academic side it has add- 
ed a brilliant contribution to the 
history of the colonial literature of 
France. In another sense through 
the powerful suggestion of heroic 
battles waged single handed against 
tyranny, bigotry and prejudice, it 
suggests that history repeat itself 
today in raising new defenders of 
the Negro to fight again and again 
to throttle that many-lived mon- 
ster, race hate. 

Bizette follows Raimond, Maran 
succeeds Lacaussade and Dumas 
pere bequeaths his immortal legacy 
to us all. The annals of Haiti, Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, home alike of 
Josephine Beauharnais and Jeanne 
Duval, the far distant isle of Ré- 
union which changed her name 
from Bourbon to obliterate the pain 
of that repressive nomenclature, re- 
create their patriots, men of color. 
They emerge from the fog of obliv- 
ion and stand bright before us, even 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 85) 








suffering during a prolonged period. 
Whites who had no such experience 
produced no such music. As said eélse- 
where, “Among the surfeited landed 
gentry of the cotton kingdom the gen- 
eral tendency was to follow slavishly 
European standards. The poor whites 
of the uplands and the mountains were 
cold and inexpressive. They made lit- 
tle contribution except some religious 
songs inspired by the message of the 
evangelical bodies which proselyted 
them mainly during the nineteenth 
century. Negroes had little or no con- 
tact with these centers of the back- 
woodsmen, because of intervening dis- 
tances and restrictions on their egress 
and regress.” The Negro tended to 
originate rather than copy. 


By JoHN F. MatTHEus 


as those tropical gems of land, star- 
tle the northern gaze when first 
Port-au-Prince rises out of the sil- 
ver shroud of dawn, or Fort-de- 
France, with its mountain peaks, 
purple phantoms of mystery. 


The author attacks the perennial 
problem of minority group literati. 
Shall they write as Jews, as Ne- 
groes, or as nationals or interna- 
tionalists? The first two of these 
five French writers, Julien Rai- 
mond and Cyrille-Charles-Auguste 
Bissette, were publicists and agita- 
tors. The chief merit of their writ- 
ings was convincing propaganda 
for a cause which now has been 
achieved, yet by the very nature of 
the material these compositions 
must remain always on the fringes 
of true letters. 

The great Dumas and his son, re- 
minds Dr. Cook, ‘‘were never Ne- 
grocentric.’? They were French- 
men with an impersonal interest in 
the African. What they created, 
therefore, was, quite objective and 
devoid of any racial bias, if one ex- 
cepts the elder’s ‘‘Georges’’ and 
the younger’s ‘‘L’Etrangére.”’ 

Auguste lLacaussade, however, 
had his moments of bitterness, 
when he remembered the blind dis- 
dain which refused him admittance 
to the ‘‘Collége Royale’’ in his na- 
tive island. He remembered his 
brethren in bonds. 

‘*Négres, mes fréres! peuple es- 
clave!’’ 

Lacaussade was for a time secre- 
tary to the great Sainte-Beuve and 
as director and editor of the Revue 
européene passed ‘‘on the writings 
of such stars as Baudelaire, the 
Goneourt brothers, Banville, Le- 
conte De Liste, Erckmann-Chatrian 
and others.’’ A worthy ancestor of 
Free Frenchmen, Dr. Cook indi- 
cates how timely in 1943 are the 
words and thoughts of this culti- 
vated French-Negro poet’s master- 
piece on France’s tragedy of 1870, 
‘‘The Siege of Paris.’’ 


Lacaussade’s works were award- 
ed prizes by the French Academy. 
His native Réunion, that once had 
spurned him, repented in humilia- 
tion and bestowed upon her illus- 
trious son praise and a pension. ; 

Something of the mantle of La- 
caussade must have fallen upon the 
proud and sensitive spirit of our 
own contemporary, René Maran, 
most forthright and brutally frank 
of modern French writers, un- 
afraid, unbought; a stern stylist, 
whose crusades against crime, sin 
and beastly indifference, makes epic 
literature. 

Here Dr. Cook augments critical 
acumen with the charm of personal 
reminiscences of his friendship 
with the famous writer and his 
wife. The distinguished author of 
the prize winning Batouala was 
a pioneer in taking up the cudgel 
against the evils of French colonial 
administration, striking for the de- 
spised and exploited natives. His 
unerring objectivity cuts as a two- 
edged sword a telling swath. For 
this high courage he has paid long 
and painfully. Yet René Maran has 
lived to see André Gide, Denise Mo- 
ran, Blaise Cendrars and others es- 
pouse the cause he has so valiantly 
essayed to defend. 

Scholars and interracialists will 
congratulate Dr. Cook on the suc- 
cess of his'‘tireless industry in the 
research which brought him mem- 
tion in Klaus Mann’s recently pub- 
lished provocative book on André 
Gide and the Crisis of Modern 
Thought. They must all hope that 
nothing will deter him from com- 
pleting those other studies he tan- 
talizingly mentions in the foreword. 

The volume is singularly free 
from typographical errors. In a 
double reading only two were ob- 
served. The reference in the notes 
on page 157 to the author’s article 
in The Journal of Negro History 
should read April, 1939, instead of 
1938. 


(Continued on.page 94) 
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LAND AND 


EFORE we come to the dis- 
B cussion of our. subject, we 
should know the philosophi- 
eal ideas of the African people in 
their attitude toward their land. 
The African believes that there are 
three partners who are inseparable, 
even in death. Sometimes these 
three great blood brotherhoods are 
called Abanyu bemikago. 
Nkya, Ensibo or Butaka and 
Nyamuntu, Nkoku bakali basatu 
bakenyerana emumbuli kyona eki- 


bakoro tibasobora kwahuranwa 
ebiro byona nobubakufa bakdra 
hamu. 


That is to say that nature, or 
Nyka, capital, or Ensibo and Nya- 
mumtu, or man, always cooperate 
in every undertaking. They are in- 
separable, everlasting. 

It may be put in this way: Man- 
power, or labor, capital and the 
land always bind together. Labor 
is the expression of man’s power 
and all invention goes with it be- 
cause this is man’s power. Land is 
to provide a man’s pleasure and his 
livelihood. Capital is a production 
or wealth of a man’s energy. These 
three brothers always work in har- 
mony; therefore, if one is taken 
away from the other, one will never 
be free or have any pleasure with- 
out the cooperation of the other. 

If man is removed from his life 
on earth, he must be buried in the 
earth. He goes back to his brother, 
earth. Therefore, when man wants 
pleasure he must have pleasure on 
the surface of the earth; without it 
he has no hunting ground. He in- 
vents the spear and traps to kill the 
game—this is labor. After the game 
is killed, or seed are planted in soil, 
the product of his labor is his 
wealth, or his capital. 

Then we can see that without 
labor the land is useless and can 
never provide man’s pleasure, and 
without production from the land, 
a man will never have capital. Men 
must produce from the land and 
production brings happiness, and 


LAND TENURE 


By A. K. NyasBoneo 


this production becomes his wealth. 

So long as the wealth is applied 
to provide for every person in the 
clan the necessities of life and in 
abundance of great enjoyment for 
the good of the greatest number in 
the village, so long as this noble 
aim—that mankind bring happi- 
ness from the land—applies, it 


makes the activities increase the - 


growth of the function into the 
tribe and promotes harmony among 
the different clans who live in the 
same village. 

This idea gives every man land, 
and even after he has passed away, 
he still possesses his property as 
well we shall see in the text below. 
Land tenure, as an African sees it, 
is not so simple to understand when 
looked upon from a western view- 
point. 

It will do no harm to give the 
westerner’s way of looking at land 
tenure before we proceed with our 
subject. 

At first thought, the word land is 
likely to convey to one’s mind the 
idea of the exposed surface of the 
earth, but a careful analysis of the 
economic characteristics of land 
will give us a much broader con- 
cept of the term. Suppose one be- 
comes the owner of a thousand 
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acres of virgin land, untouched as 
yet by the civilizing influence of 
human energy. The possession of 
that land will give him control 
over a vast store of natural produc- 
tive power, which needs but the 
application of man’s labor to bring 
forth economic goods. Not only is 
there the solid physical surface on 
which the possessor may erect his 
habitation, barns, or other struc- 
tures, and the natural fertility of 
the soil which will afford him abun- 
dant crops, but also there are both 
below and above the surface other 
properties equally useful. By dig- 
ging down into the earth he may 
find deposits of coal, iron, or other 
materials that he can convert to his 
purposes. Upon the land itself may 
be growing acres of standing tim- 
ber, wild fruits, other natural pro- 
duce. In the woods may be deer, 
fowl, and various animal life suit- 
able for food, though the property 
may be suitable as a source of water 
power. Finally, above the land are 
air, sunshine, and moisture, upon 
the quality of which will depend 
the power of the soil to give sup- 
port to vegetation, animal life, and 
man himself. 

All of these properties are in- 
herently attached to the land and 
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are inseparable from it. Possession 
of the land alone gives access to 
them. All of them are taken into 
consideration by the intending 
purchaser or renter of land in de- 
termining the price he is willing to 
pay for it, and its value is in con- 
sequence dependent upon them. 
Furthermore, our laws give recog- 
nition to these qualities of being 
inherent in the land itself, for they 
provide that the ownership of land 
carries with it title to and, in gen- 
eral, control of all that is beneath, 
on, or above the surface. 

Economically, therefore, all min- 
eral deposits, fertility of soil, nat- 
ural produce, wild animal life, 
bodies of water, climate and simi- 
lar factors, are attributes of land, 
and ineluded within the meaning 
of that term. In economics, LAND 
MAY BE DEFINED AS ALL 
NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
PRODUCTIVE POWER OVER 
WHICH POSSESSION OF THE 
EARTH'S SURFACE GIVES 
CONTROL. 


This definition excludes many 
forms of natural productive power 
which are of immense assistance to 
man in production. The force of 
steam and electricity is utilized to 
run machinery; the germinating 
powers of seeds and reproductive 
instinets of animals are used in 
plant-growing and animal breed- 
ing; even such primary principles 
as the attraction of gravity, the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the ex- 
plosibility of certain chemicals, 
ete., are applied in thousands of 
ways in industry, but these are in 
no way attached to or associated 
peculiarly with land. They are uni- 
versal natural forces which are free 
to all men who know how to make 
use of them. Like free goods, they 
present no economic problems, and 
hence do not come within the scope 
of study. Natural agents of pro- 
duction they are surely, but we do 
not include them in the term land. 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 
OF LAND —The importance of 
land as an agent of production can 
hardly be exaggerated. Not only is 
it the original source of all mate- 
rial wealth but life itself is depen- 


dent upon it. This is a fact so self- 
evident as to amount to a truism, 
but it is necessary to emphasize it 
because it shows the economic ne- 
cessity of the best possible utiliza- 
tion of land and has an important 
bearing upon the problems of land 
ownership and conservation. 


National wealth is to a very large 
extent or degree dependent upon 
the abundance and quality of land. 
While a country of vast natural re- 
sources may remain poor and un- 
developed because of the lack of 
enterprise or hampering traditions 
of its people, as is the case with 
China, no people however energetic 
and capable, can build up a great 
civilization without favorable pro- 
ductive power in its land. The 
United States owes its prosperity 
in great measure to its million 
square miles of territory, its tre- 
mendous acreage of fertile agricul- 
tural soil, its rich coal, iron, oil, 
copper, and mineral deposits, its 
forests of timber, its inland water- 
ways, its favorable geographic con- 
formation and its temperate cli- 
mate. In contrast there are other 
regions of the earth, like desert 
Arabia or frigid Greenland, which, 
less favored by nature, can scarcely 
hope to attain great prosperity. 
Some writers have even gone so 
far as to hold that climate alone 
is the only determinant of civiliza- 
tion and progress. Without pass- 
ing on the truth or falsity of such 
a theory, it is enough to point out 
here the importance of adequate 
natural resources in making for 


wealth and income. It is not with- - 


in the province of general eco- 
nomics to study these resources or 
examine their influence upon hu- 
man industry in detail; such a 
study belongs to the special field of 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. It is 
the task of the economist rather to 
analyze some of the broader aspects 
of the part played by land in pro- 
duction, revealing certain funda- 
mental principles which are to work 
throughout the whole field of in- 
dustry. 

PRODUCTIVE PROPERTIES 
OF LAND—The various ways in 
which land is of assistance to man 
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in production have already been m- 
dicated. They may be grouped into 
the following classes: (1) the ex- 
tension and solidity of land furnish 
man with a basis for his dwellings, 
factories, means of communication 
and works; (2) the fertility of soil 
provides those elements necessary 
for the cultivation of agricultural 
produce; (3) the climatic environ- 
ment in which land is placed consti- 
tutes an important adjunct to its 
fertility and general productive 
power; (4) the coal, iron, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, oil, stone and other 
mineral deposits of the earth afford 
useful raw materials; (5) natural 
vegetation found on virgin land 
affords timber and various raw ma- 
terials for food supplies; (6) fish 
and game are found upon land; 
(7) natural streams and waterfalls 
afford water power. 


DIFFERENCES IN QUALI- 
TIES OF LAND—Nature has not 
endowed all lands with equal ad- 
vantages. Lands differ, in the first 
place, in the fertility or richness of 
the productive qualities which they 
possess. Some soils contain just the 
right mixture of those elements 
necessary to the raising of abun- 
dant crops; others are too sandy, or 
too rocky, or too clayey. Some are 
found in regions of plentiful rain- 
fall and favorable climate, others 
in arid districts, or in cold climates 
unsuited to agriculture. Some lands 
are devoid of mineral wealth, others 
contain great stores of coal, iron, 
gold, or other metal, while these 
will differ among themselves as to 
the richness of the veins, and the 
qualities of the ores that are found 
upon them. Some sources of water 
power are better than others, and 
so on.? 

From this fact, we see that there 
is no way to reconcile the western- 
er’s viewpoint when he goes to 
Africa and takes away the land of 
the black man and then fails to fol- 
low his principle when he says any- 
thing found in the land six feet or 
more below the surface belongs to 
the government and that only the 
surface is the property of the black 


1T, Raymond Bye, Principles of Eco- 
nomics, pages 103-105. 
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owner. This method fails to coin- 
cide with either the black man’s or 
the white man’s principle of land 
tenure.. Who, then, is the author- 
ity ? 

There is another thing the Afri- 
ean fails to understand: nature 
provides land for all. The for- 
eigner can take a few square miles 
of land and wire it in and tell the 
sons of the soil that they may not 
graze cattle in that part. The Afri- 
cans are told this is the western way 
of doing things. 

The English landlords have been 
increasingly willing to make ex- 
periments. Many have enclosed 
fields, leading often to great public 
indignation, especially against the 
enclosure of common land—‘‘areas 
where all propertied members of 
an agricultural village had rights 
to pasture stock.’’ 

If this so-called civilized people 
could become indignant about such 
enclosures, what, then, of the Afri- 
ean who, for centuries, had been 
bred to complete freedom of action 
and boundaries that are non- 
existent? The race, as a whole, and 
their inheritance, their energy and 
health, their training, their secret 
societies and their freedom of ac- 
tion—how can these be put in train- 
ing to become ‘‘healthy and mus- 
cular’’? It is economic bondage 
when this is done. 

The history of agrarian organiza- 
tion in western Europe since the 
opening of the Christian era falls 
into three great stages, which may 
be described as the servile, the 
manorial, and the contractual. Ex- 
act chronological delimitation is 
impossible, for even within the 
bounds of a single country these 
stages overlap by very wide mar- 
gins. Speaking broadly, however, 
the servile stage comprises the era 
of the Roman Empire and is 
marked by a rural economy involv- 
ing ownership of the soil by great 
proprietors and cultivation mainly 
by slaves; the manorial stage in- 
cludes large portions of the Mid- 
dle Ages and is distinguished by a 
quasi-feudal type of agrarian or- 
ganization, involving ownership by 
feudal lords and cultivation by 


persons neither slave nor free but 
of status varying wide between the 
two conditions, and the contrac- 
tual stage comprises the modern 
era, characterized in a degree by 
the increased number of proprie- 
tors but mainly by the full estab- 
lishment of agrarian relationship 
upon the basis of voluntary con- 
tract. The methods of agriculture 
and the conditions of the agricul- 
tural population in all western 
countries at the present day have 
been determined fundamentally by 
the changes involved in the transi- 
tion from the second to the third of 
these stages, i.e., by the break-up of 
the manorial system. 

Upon the origins of the manor 
historians are sharply disagreed. 
One school maintained that the es- 
sential features of the institution 
arose in the Roman Empire and 
were merely perpetuated, or at the 
most revived, in the Middle Ages, 
and it is possible to discover many 
striking resemblances between the 
English or French manor of the 
eleventh century and the Fundus, 
or great estate of fifth-century 
Italy, Spain, and Gaul. But an 
opposing school believes the manor 
to be Teutonic and to have arisen 
spontaneously in the various coun- 
tries occupied by German peoples, 
in consequence of local, although 
widely similar social and economic 
tendencies.2, For medieval history 
the issue is one of prime impor- 
tance, because it involves the ques- 
tion whether the development of 
the earlier centuries was, for the 
mass of the people, from serfdom 
toward freedom or from freedom 
toward legal and economic depen- 
dency. For modern history, how- 
ever, the matter is of only secon- 
dary interest, for the circumstances 
under which, within modern times, 
the manorial system was outgrown 
and supplanted were influenced in 
no important way by the system’s 
remoter origins. It may be noted, 
in a word, that the preponderating 
view nowadays is that the manor 
arose in medieval countries (and 


2Frederic A. Ogg, Economic Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe, pp. 17-18. 
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especially in England) indepen- 
dently, and, further, that, whatever 
its origins in any particular local- 
ity, the institution, under one 
designation or another appears not 
only in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, but also in Rus- 
sia, the Ottoman Empire, India, 
and Japan, suggesting that it 
marks a distinctive and more or 
less inevitable stage in the evolu- 
tion of economically progressing 
lands. 

The manor, which was the eco- 
nomic unit and the social cell of 
the Middle Ages, was an estate 
owned by a lord and occupied by 
a community of dependent cultiva- 
tors. The proprietorship of the lord 
was acquired by feudal grant, by 
purchase, by usurpation, by com- 
mendation, or in some other way; 
while the tenants were the descen- 
dants of owners or occupiers of 
lands drawn under the lord’s con- 
trol, or persons who had become 
permanently indebted to the lord, 
or of settlers who had sought the 
lord’s favor and _ protection. 
Throughout the Middle Ages prac- 
tically all lands belonged to some 
manor, and until after commerce, 
industry, and town life had ac- 
quired fresh importance in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
almost the whole of the population 
was manorial.® 


We venture to say that the Afri- 
can system of economies is entirely 
different from the rest of the world. 

Throughout Uganda there are in 
the main three types of property, 
to be distinguished from each other 
by the form of ownership or rule. 
First, there are the state lands,* 
held by the king and directed by 
his chiefs and sub-chiefs. Second, 
there are clan lands,® held in the 
name of a particular clan, and su- 
pervised by the head clan in the 
district. Third there are those 
lands owned by private individuals 
and over which the state and clans 


30gg and Sharp, Economic Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe, pp. 17-18. 

4Kyaro, pl. byaro (The basic concept 
is of fertility and abundance of crops of 
fruit). 

5 Butaka. 
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have no supervision.® Besides these, 
there is some land which is directly 
under the king, not his private 
property, not state land, but land 
held in his official capacity or title. 
In like manner, the chiefs have 
lands which are directly responsi- 
ble to them, and whose tribute pays 
for their support. There are also 
temple lands or priest’s lands, but 
these latter form a small portion of 
the total area. 


The boundaries are natural. 
Small streams, rivers, mountains, 
valleys, and hills are all used in 
marking off pieces of property 
from one another. As a result, it 
is difficult to change a boundary, 
and in acquiring a new piece of 
property one usually must take it 
in another district. Thus, a clan 
will own land in several states, each 
having its own head. But the origi- 
nal seat of the clan will generally 
remain the home of the head chief 
of the whole clan. Chiefs will have 
lands under their supervision in 
several different parts of the coun- 
try, and even an individual may 
extend his family land by taking 
up property in other districts and 
in a sense subletting it. 

The notion underlying that of 
the state lands is briefly that God 
created the land and put his de- 
scendant, man, to settle on it. 


His descendants were then di- 
vided into three groups, the rulers, 
the herdsmen, and the workers. It 
is the duty of the rulers to take 
care of the unoccupied lands, to 
hold them in trust, for those who 
will settle on them. Thus, the herds- 
men and the workers may settle on 
this state land under the jurisdic- 
tion of the local chief, paying trib- 
ute to the government directly 
through this chief. Even the clans, 
when they wish to extend their 
area, must consult the government 
representatives, and take the lands 
which are agreed upon between 
them. The clans also pay tribute to 
the state. The lowest state official, 
the Mutongole, oversees only one 
sector; the Mukungu oversees two 
or more with the respective Baton- 


6Gasani (Archaic), or kigya (more col- 
loquial). 


gole under him; the Gombolola 
oversees four or five Bakungu, and 
the Saza Chief has beneath him six 
or seven Bagombolola. The Prime 
Minister is the responsible head of 
government, and as such, the ulti- 
mate controller of all state lands. 
The original clan lands were 
probably the most ancient pieces of 
property owned. This is indicated 
by the fact that the state recog- 
nized the clan rights in this re- 
spect. However, as has been inti- 
mated, the clan has the privilege 
of extending its possessions, espe- 
cially into new districts where it is 
not yet represented. The original 
butaka or clan property will be the 
site of the clan burial ground, ga- 
sani, and this is in a sense the nu- 
cleus of the clan. Members of the 
clan who moved away and who are 
not strong enough or important 
enough to have their own gasani, 
will be brought back and buried in 
this family graveyard. A new set- 
tlement of the clan will eventually 
have its own burial ground, thus 
becoming a butaka. The clansmen 
are called bataka, and they may 
have some bakopi or workers living 
on their property as tenants, pay- 
ing in work or produce. The work- 
ers and herdsmen are themselves 
the bataka of some clan. The more 
important or more wealthy mem- 
bers of the clan who remain on the 
butaka will become the tsabataka, 
or ‘‘clan fathers,’’ and the very old 
and honoured clan heads are called 
isenkuru abataka’™ of ‘‘clan grand- 
fathers.”’ The younger bataka 
heads who are still living are called 
simply sabataka. 


The right of individual land 
ownership is open to anyone from 
the king to the worker, though a 
man must have about fifty cows, 
ten. wives, and several children in 
order to be considered of sufficient 
standing to be a property owner. 
Strictly, the gasani is the property 
of such an individual after he has 
made it his own through the rite of 
burying in it the umbilical cord of 
his first born child. In this way 
it becomes his own private kyaro, 


TKantu or Kintu (It will be discussed 
in social organization). 
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and remains such until he dies and 
is buried in it, when it becomes his 
gasant. After this, it can never be- 
come the ‘private property of an- 
other individual, but it is kept by 
his descendants or relatives in his 
name. A man may have more prop- 
erty through his descendants,® 
there will still be room for some of 
them to make their gasani. Today 
about one fourth of the total area 
of the country will be found to be 
the gasani of some man, held in his 
name by his descendants or clans- 
men. 

A young man of a family of fair- 
ly high standing, such as the son of 
a chief, will go out after his mar- 
riage to look for a suitable piece of 
land for his own property. When 
he has found such a piece, which 
must, of course, be occupied, he 
will burn off the grass and under- 
growth in order to show that he is 
going to care for it. He returns and 
tells his wife that he has found a 
piece of property of good location 
with sufficient water. They go to- 
gether to see the land and agree up- 
on it before the young man tells his 
parents about it. The young man 
must then go to the chief under 
whose supervision this land hap- 
pens to lie, accompanied by another 
man from the community into 
which he intends to move. This sec- 
ond man, who is prokably a friend 
of the first, will say to the chief: 
‘*T have brought a man who will be 
a good member of the community. 
He is so great in mind that I asked 
him to come see you, as I thought 
it well for him to know you. His 
RE CS? , and he has a 
home, a wife, a mother, and a fa- 
ther.’’ Then the chief will thank 
him and welcome the new comer, 
saying: ‘‘This is your community 
now. You will find us all welcom- 
ing you in our homes.’’ The young 
man thanks the chief and returns 
home. The father is now consulted 
and his advice considered in the 
matter. When it is finally settled, 
the father goes with his son to the 
property, and they start preparing 
the farm even before the house is 


8Inheritance. 
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built. This property is called the 
mutala, or ntemburo of the young 
man, i.e. ‘‘something new,’’ and as 
such it remains until it becomes his 
personal kyare (v.supra). In order 
to make the property more certain- 
ly his own, he may bury some of 


his relatives there when they die. — 


He may also sublet parts of his 
land to other men who have not 
sufficient wealth or prestige to own 
their own land, thus building up 
his power until perhaps he becomes 
the appointed chief of the commu- 
nity. The flocks are sometimes the 
communal property of the clan or 
family, but more often they are the 
possession of a certain individual, 
though never in excess. In this way 
nearly every man has the freedom 
of migration if he desires,—a situa- 
tion which stimulates the exchange 
and trade of property, and the ef- 
fort to become independent land 
owners. 

The notion of the gasani or prop- 
erty of the deceased, is of especial 
importance and psychologic inter- 
est to one who wishes to understand 
the land tenure of the Uganda. We 
have noticed that a considerable 
portion of the land is considered 
the property of someone who has 
passed on, or.‘‘gone West,’’ as we 
say. The West is the land of the 
dead and of sorrow, and one who 
brings us sorrow we shall say has 
‘“‘eome from the West.’’ Now, 
though a man departed into the 
realm of the West, his power still 
remains in the East, in the land of 
the living. His wives do not go 
West when he does, but many are 
left to care for his property, cattle, 
children, houses, ete. After his 
wives have joined him, his descen- 
dants, i.e. his family and clan, will 
continue to care for his property in 
his name. In spirit he still is ruling 
in the land of the living. It is im- 
portant also that his grave, which 
must be in his gasani, be tended by 
placing wine and food upon it. 
Over this land, the state has no 
right. The clan has the duty of 
seeing that it is always inhabited 
by some guardian. Indeed, within 
a few days after the death of the 
owner the servants wash themselves 


and the house is put in order again, 
so that a stranger could not recog- 
nize the fact that the owner was no 
longer there. Sometimes his family 
and descendants will carry out a 
certain scheme which would appeal 
to him, such for example, as having 
his cows all of a particular color. 


The state then has no right over 
this property. The reason is that 
the living people and the Earth 
have become brother and sister. 
The ceremonies of Kuturuka Orufu 
or Kwabya Olumbe have been cel- 
ebrated among them, thus making 
them allied as blood brothers.® 
Thus, when a man dies, and is bur- 
ied in the ground, it is in virtue of 
this alliance that the land is in- 
separable from him and from his 
power. Even the king must ac- 
knowledge this right and never 
touch the property of a dead man. 
This is true also of the clan burial 
ground, the nucleus is the butaka. 


We mentioned the fact that some 
lands, which might be called the 
‘*Official Lands,’’ are directly un- 
der the king and the chiefs. Thus, 
a king will have several byaro 
which are at his complete disposal, 
and from which he has the right to 
take all the produce. He will leave 
as gifts, a certain amount of the 
produce for the maintenance of the 
caretakers. It often happens that 
several of these byaro will adjoin 
one another, though under the su- 
pervision of a separate steward. In 
this case the combined territory is 
thought of as an ensi. The king 
may receive lands as gifts which will 
become property of the new king. 
This same system holds on a minor 
scale for the other state officials 
even down to the Mutongole Chief. 
A chief, when appointed, will have 
his own kyaro, his individual prop- 
erty. He goes elsewhere to take up 
his official duties which involve the 
Overseeing of a certain amount of 
state bayaro. But in addition, as 
his wealth increases he has the right 
to create more byaro of his own on 
which his relatives may settle. This 
really has the same status as his 


®This ceremony is held after the death 
of the person, and it will be discussed 
when writing on Religion. 
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original kyaro except that the lat- 
ter will probably be chosen as his 
gasani. With the king it is some- 
what different; his byaro passes on 
to his successor, who will be of the 
same clan, of course, and thus the 
land stays in the family. 


The king is buried in a temple, a 
sort of mausoleum, which is called 
itulizo or busiro. Besides this, his 
jaw bone is taken to another tem- 
ple where his umbilical cord was 
kept. This temple is called mulon- 
go while it contains only the umbil- 
ical cord, but the name is changed 
to burungu’® when the jaw bone is 
brought. Every member of the roy- 
al clan has his own mulongo, but 
it’s only the king whose jaw bone 
is taken to this place. This bone is 
wrapped and swathed in cloths un- 
til it is two to four feet in diameter. 
It is then placed on a low pedestal 
in front of the place where the um- 
bilical cord is kept. One of the 
members of the family, usually an 
elderly aunt, will live on this land 
to look after the temple and its 
ceremonies. The new king must 
pay a visit here in tribute to his 
predecessor. 


A considerable portion of the 
land is devoted-to temples. There 
are private temples for the royal 
family, the ekayababito. The tem- 
ples of sacrifice, or ematambiro, 
while they existed, were in the 
hands of the royal clan. They were 
the national temples of human sac- 
rifices, always dedicated to some 
deity. The temples dedicated to the 
deities no longer exist, for they are 
replaced by those to the rubale, or 
divine.11 These temples are kept 
up by the clans, and the children of 
the clan officials are dedicated to 
the service of these divines to be- 


10Burungu means many small reeds. 


11The barubale (divines) are in a 
sense demigods, being national heroes or 
priests or especially heads of clans who 
have become sanctified. They represent 
particular deities for the sake of relay- 
ing the wishes of the deities to men, for 
they are in a position to hear the pleas 
of man and to speak to him. For this 
reason the temples are dedicated to a 
rubale rather than to a deity, since this 
will be the representative of a deity. Each 
deity may have several barubale. 
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come the priests. There are also the 
kabwona or nyatagara which are 
temples for the villagers and whose 
priests are selected from among the 
local inhabitants. The priests of 
these temples may also have their 
own land. There are also in the vil- 
lages small temples called mbandwa 
which are the shrines of oracles, in- 
asmuch as there will be a priest or 
priestess who is the ‘‘mouthpiece 
of the God’’ and whose duty it is 
to advise the people in their trou- 
bles. They are also prophets, who 
might indeed ‘be compared to the 
sibyls of ancient Rome. These 
priests and priestesses own no land 
of their own, but are the keepers of 
the lands of the temples. 


The principal food staples of the 
lands are plantains, grains, pota- 
toes, beans, corn, sugar cane, ete. 
About half of the area is grazing 
land. The common animals raised 
are cattle, goats, and sheep. The 
chiefs will use their own discretion 
in collecting the tribute from the 
people living under their jurisdic- 
tion. They save some of this prod- 
uce for emergency and for aid to 
the needy. Tribute is paid not only 
in food stuff but also with bark 
cloth, iron hoes, cowrie shells, and 
ivory dises in case of the more 
wealthy. At first of the year the 
king’s tax agents go around and 
collect all the taxes which the chiefs 
have in stock. A portion is re- 
turned to the chief as payment for 
his service. 


Land is never sold or exchanged 
except for other pieces of land. 
However, it is often given, as when 
a rich clansman recognizes the in- 
tegrity of heroic deeds of one of his 
poorer brethren with gift of land. 
Or the state chief of a district may 
also reward an honoured citizen 
with a gift of state land. A man 
who had difficulty in holding his 
land and making a living may go 
to his chief and ask for aid. The 
land then passes under the super- 
vision of the chief; another man is 
sent as the chief’s representative 
to live on the land and help the for- 
mer owner. If this latter succeeds 
in prospering under this agreement, 
he has the right, to take the land 


back as his own property. It is as 
though he had mortgaged the land 
to the state until such time as he 
can show himself strong enough to 
take care of the land himself. The 
point to emphasize here is that it 
is not a question of payment, but 
of demonstrating one’s ability to 
care for the property that gives one 
the right to land-ownership. 

It should be clear that the chief 
function of the state with respect 
to the land is to see that the lands 
are not abused, and that all indi- 
viduals have the best opportunity 
which their abilities warrant of us- 
ing the lands to their own advan- 
tage and to the advantage of the 
community. This function is car- 
ried out through the chiefs and sub- 
chiefs, as we have indicated. Hence, 
this system is in no wise compara- 
ble to the feudal system of Europe, 
for instead of private barons who 
hold certain territories with almost 
absolute rights, except for the pay- 
ment of the royal levy, we have 
here a system of supervising chiefs 
appointed by the Prime Minister, 
for the sake of overseeing the use 
of the land in the interest of the 
people. 

I regret to say that I have dis- 
agreed with most of the ‘‘facts’’ 
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recorded by those observers who 
have written books on Africa. It 
appears to me to be a pure waste 
of good government money to send 
a man to make a government report 
when he is apparently unable to 
understand the ‘‘fact’’ that he 


_ places on record. It would be wis- 


er to send with him a native with 
some European culture who might 
be able to assist him in drawing cor- 
rect conclusions from recorded in- 
stances. Land ownership in Ungan- 
da, for example, bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the European 
feudal system.’ 

It is obvious that the westerner, 
when he writes on other peoples’ 
cultures, always thinks of his own. 
He should not evaluate the culture 
of others by his own — which is 
artificial because it does not come 
from within the brotherhood of 
man. He feels no physical bond, no 
natural bond, and, when capital 
does not at once increase, the last 
hope for a connecting link fades 
into oblivion. 


123, Roscoe, The Baganda, 1911, pp. 
268. J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 
1915, pp. 231, 233, 277. J. Roscoe, The 
Bakitara, 1923, p. 52. J. Roscoe, The 


Banyankole, 1923, pp. 2, 13, 18, 63, 95, 
96. J. Roscoe, The Bagesu, 1934, pp. 12, 
98, 99, 138, 148. 
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were held in various cities. Dr. Em- 
mett J. Seott, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of War, addressed a 
large meeting in Philadelphia, at 
which bond sales were numerous. 
More than 2,000 citizens attended 
a meeting in New York City, in 
which the Southern Beneficial 
League purchased $3,000 worth of 
bonds and other organizations and 
individuals shared in purchases. A 
mass meeting in Jacksonville, 
Florida, subscribed for more than 
$290,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 
Mrs. Mary Talbert, President of 
the National Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, stated that the col- 
ored women alone of the country 
had purchased $5,000,000 worth of 
bonds and stamps.” 

The war work of Negro citizens 
so impressed the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Session of the Tuskegee Ne- 
gro Conference that it proclaimed 
its ‘‘pride in the record of loyalty 
and patriotism made by Negroes 
since America has entered the war. 
Notwithstanding our many handi- 
caps, the Negro has given freely to 
the Red Cross and other War Re- 
lief measures, and this conference 
voices the expression of the earn- 
est desire of the Negro to do his 
full share in helping our country 
in the great struggle it is so bravely 
making for liberty and justice. 
Whether on farms, in the mines, as 
workers behind the lines or in the 
trenches, we pledge ourselves to do 
our share.’’5$ 

Some persons were very optimis- 
tic about the war and they felt 
that a new world and improved 
conditions for Negroes would be 
ushered in by it. Among this 
group was Dr. P. Phenix, vice- 
principal of Hampton Institute, 
who in 1918 said, ‘‘The loyalty of 
the Negro in the present crisis has 
touched the entire nation. The Ne- 
gro as a race has passed his proba- 


52The New York Age, May 4, 1918; 
The Washington Eagle, July 27, 1918. 

58The New York Age, January 26, 
1918. 


tionary period. After the war, he 
can no longer be put off with the 
crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table. He will have earned 
his citizenship and he will be en- 
titled to his full share of those ad- 
vantages which are provided from 
the public purse for the common 
good. Whether of public education 
or of the protection which good 
government should throw around 
the health and morals of all its 
citizens.’’*+ This was the optimistic 
point of view which was doomed 
to disappointment. 

Others were determined also to 
keep up the fight for their rights as 
citizens. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People with W. E. B. DuBois and 
James Weldon Johnson, the Equal 
Rights League with Monroe Trot- 
ter courageously fought this battle 
on the home front. Audiences were 
sought with President Wilson and 
Congressional representatives. The 
Bishops of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church and the A. M. E. Church 
formed delegations to visit the 
White House and present their 
cause to the President. To the lat- 
ter group, it was reported that 
‘‘the responses of the President, 
though guarded, were very grati- 
fying.’”™5 

When General Ballou, Com- 
manding Officer of the 92nd Divi- 
sion, in 1918, advised the Negro 
members of this Division against 
striving for their legal rights and 
urged them to ‘‘refrain from going 
where their presence will be re- 
sented,’’ a storm of protest greeted 
the announcement. Soldiers tore 
down the order at Camp Upton 
and others in larger numbers ig- 
nored it. A newspaper editor 
wrote, ‘‘This is a milk and water 
policy to preach to the members of 
an army that is going abroad to 
fight for the rights of humanity 
and the extension of a world wide 
democracy. Common sense should 
dictate that men cannot be inspired 
to fight for the widening of democ- 
racy abroad by the surrender of 
the commonest attributes of de- 
mocracy at home.’’ Another writer 
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went so far as to say that if the 
United States wanted ‘‘to make 
effective its glorious program of 
making the world safe for democ- 
racy, there should be a little house 
cleaning performed at home.’’5¢ 

These proposals were met by op- 
position from the conservative 
forces of the nation. Race riots 
were the responses in various parts 
of the country. Local sentiment 
developed with such negative power 
in Southern areas that with the ap- 
pearance of jobs in war industries, 
migrations of Negroes became 
continuous movements. Numbers 
added confusion to already con- 
fused situations and several cities 
unprepared for such mass move- 
ments became the scenes of mob vio- 
lence against Negro citizens. So- 
cial gains were made, however, by 
the mere transplantation and their 
entrance into industry.®? 

Thus did the Negro citizens of 
this day carry on for freedom, and 
yet their soldiers returned without 
freedom for themselves. Major 
Arthur Little described the mus- 
tering out of the 15th New York 
Volunteer Infantry, the 369th 
United States Infantry with the 
words, ‘‘The work for which we 
had volunteered was over. The 
emergency which had made mili- 
tarism the duty of good citizenship 
had passed.’°* With the close of 
the war, they found that their war 
slogan of freedom was like a child 
erying in the night with nothing 
but an empty ery. 

And now we find ourselves as 
Negro citizens of the United States 
in a war in which freedom is again 
a major motive. Old events and 
old issues concerning the Negro 
are appearing in the new forms. 
The Negro is again rejected in cer- 
tain areas of the armed forces. He 
is again in the Navy but he is sub- 
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merged and proscribed. He has a 
larger number of army officers but 
equality of opportunity is still ab- 
sent. Gains have been made but 
democracy for the Negro is far be- 
low democracy for the white man 
in the armed forees. The Four 
Freedoms have been designated as 
objectives to be sought ‘‘every- 
where in the world,’’ but they miss 
the mark at home. Unlike charity, 
they do not begin at home. Pro- 
nouncements of allied statesmen 
have given further substance to our 
faith in the new war-ery of ‘‘free- 
dom.”’ : 

Shall we be disillusioned after 
the war? Are we being built up for 
a let-down? Will history repeat it- 
self in the results of this war as in 
others? Perhaps, we may find our- 
selves in a more advanced and fa- 
vorable position than ever before, 
but if we do, it will be because the 
reactionary, conservative forces 
have been beaten at their old game, 
for even now they plan. The reply 
to their plan is partly in our hands, 
for true it is, that ‘‘they who would 
be free themselves must strike the 
blow.’’ What shall the future bring 
forth out of this war for freedom? 
Are we blindly going forward to 
serve in another war for freedom 
with illusive hopes, without think- 
ing of the days of peace when re- 
action will again be the normal pro- 
cedure ? 

In answer to these questions, the 
historian will not essay the role of 
prophet, but in the light of ‘‘ His- 
tory teaching by example,’’ as 
Lord Bolingbroke would say, have 
we as Negro citizens any basis to 
expect more from this war? Per- 
haps we have. But we shall not if 
we fold our hands and acquiesce. 
Many of us may be subject to dis- 
illusionment if we read not the 
lessons of the past history of free- 
dom’s wars and face the future 
realistically. But with all our frus- 
trations and disappointments, let 
us here again in this war for free- 
dom pledge our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor to this our 
country, our native land, and con- 
tinue to fight for freedom in peace 
as in war, as a part of the citizen’s 
duty in a great democracy. 


The Negro in the 
Mexican War 


(Continued from page 75) 

the East set the most enlightened 
people at that time against what 
they said was an effort to overrun 
the territories with the system and 
to make it a national evil. That the 
large majority of those concerned 
with picking a quarrel with Mexico 
were grabbing slave territory, just 
as they were in the Walker Filibus- 
tering Expedition, in the Lopez Ad- 
venture in Cuba and in the Ostend 
Manifesto, there can be little doubt, 
but the policy of expansion had the 
support of persons who for other 
reasons desired to extend our do- 
main to natural boundaries. 

Whatever the pro-slavery expan- 
sionists hoped to do they evidently 
defeated their own purposes. Tex- 
as was the last slave state to be ad- 
mitted to the Union. Florida was 
admitted in 1845, but Iowa came 
into the Union in 1846. The admis- 
sion of Texas was offset by the ad- 
mission of Wisconsin in 1848. Cali- 
fornia came with the ill-fated Com- 


promise of 1850. Efforts were made’ 


to make Kansas a slave state, but 
the plans miscarried. The Civil 
War was soon upon us, for it was 
evident that a section handicapped 
with slavery could not expand as 
fast as the domain of freedom. The 
South had a better chance to suc- 
ceed with secession in 1860 than it 
would have had later. The major- 
ity of the American people had 
turned from.compromise. The Mex- 
ican War, then, was a stepping 
stone to the Civil War. 





The Negro in the His- 
panic-American Wars 


of Independence 
(Continued from page 77) 
of State and enthusiastically ad- 
vanced by President James Mon- 
roe. 

With this apparent protection 
the people of Latin America con- 
tinued their course’ toward inde- 
pendence until practically all of the 
West Indies and South America 
with the exception of the posses- 
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sions of France and England be- 
came independent countries. In 
these countries of real democracy 
the Negroes had greater stimulus 
to fight on the side of the patriots 
than they had had in the wars of 
the United States. In Latin Amer- 
ica, no color line was drawn, and 
every man was to. have the oppor- 
tunity to be anything he could 
make himself. 

Too much freedom for the Negro, 
however, tended later to make this 
country hold itself aloof from Latin 
American affairs, especially from 
Haiti. The very name of Haiti and 
its deliverer, Toussaint Louverture, 
became anathema to the Govern- 
ment of the United States which 
was pro-slavery until 1861. This 
hostile attitude accounts more than 
anything else for the failure of the 
United States Government to par- 
ticipate in the First Panama Con- 
gress called by Simon Bolivar in 
1826. Haiti was to be received and 
recognized along with other nations 
invited to participate. Fear also of 
hostile action on slavery delayed 
matters. It was finally decided to 
send representatives to the Panama 
Congress but too late for the Unit- 
ed States Government to influence 
matters there. One of the delegates 
designated died and the other did 
not go. Our attachment to the for- 
tunes of slavocracy thus caused the 
United. States to lose its first op- 
portunity to establish and assume 
the leadership of a league of Amer- 
ican nations. 





An Estimate of Mer- 
cer Cook’s Five 
French Negro 
Authors 


(Continued from page 86) 


The work is enhanced by a rare 
picture of the elder Dumas, a draw- 
ing of Lacaussade. in his later years 
and a photograph of Maran as he is 
today. 

The cover invites attention at 
once, for it is the French tricolor. 
May it soon wave again from the 
top of the Louvre and above the 
Are de Triomphe where lies that 
futile memorial of the first World’s 
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War, the unknown soldier. Is not 
the flag of Free France the symbol 
of the liberty for which the five 
French Negro authors fought? 
Read this dramatic story of their 
lives and you will know. 


Other Comments 


On the whole, the book has met 
with nation-wide praise as a timely 
and valuable work. The writer of 
the ‘‘ Westchester Features Syndi- 
eate’’ on September 22 styled it a 
book of ‘‘scholarly and penetrating 
chapters with analyses’’ of the 
writings of the most outstanding 
Negro authors of French blood. A 
reviewer in the Atlanta Journal of 
the same date referred to the work 
as ‘‘an impressive volume.”’ 
Charles Collins in his ‘‘Bookman’s 
Holiday’’ in the Chicago Tribune 
of September 19 found delight in 
the fact that in this book the Ne- 
gro ancestry of Alexandre Dumas 
was enlarged upon and adds, ‘‘who 
would have suspected that France’s 
greatest present day woman novel- 
ist, Colette, had a colored grand- 
father if the author herself had not 
mentioned the fact in her work.’’ 


Other evaluations of Dr. Cook’s 


Five French Negro Authors have 
been just as encouraging and stim- 
ulating. David Lord, reviewing the 
work in the Florida Times-Union 
of October 10 said: ‘‘This book is a 
substantial but not exhaustive rec- 
ord of the contributions which 
Frenchmen of Negro blood have 
made to France’s literary wealth. 
The works of one of the five men 
discussed — Alexandre Dumas — 
have become world classics, while 
one outstanding novel,‘‘Batouala,”’ 
by Rene Maran, the only modern in 
the group, is well known in this 
country. 

‘‘France’s Colonial policy has en- 
abled her to draw cultural as well 
as material wealth from her West 
Indian and African possessions. 
Her culture, certainly, is richer 
and broader because of this.’’ 

The Indianapolis News of Octo- 
ber 23, said: ‘‘The five French Ne- 
gro authors discussed by Mercer 
Cook, who is professor of French in 
Atlanta University, are Julien Rai- 


mond, Charles Bissett, Alexandre 
Dumas, Auguste Lacaussade and 
Rene Maran. The lives of these men 
span the period from the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth Century to 
the present. 

‘*Four of the five men have one 
trait in common: Each fought for 
the betterment of the Negro. The 
fifth, Dumas, touched on the sub- 
ject but once, and then not very 
deeply. A professional storyteller, 
he wrote to sell. The Negro prob- 
lem was unknown in France itself 
(or almost unknown), because the 
Frenchman has little feeling about 
‘*the color line.’’ Consequently, he 
has small interest in the problem. 
Dumas naturally shunned it, not 
from lack of interest, but from mo- 
tives of financial gain. 


‘“‘The other four have another 
factor in common: All were born in 
French colonies, where the Negro 
problem has been, and is, as vital 
as it is in the United States, if for 
different reasons. These four spent 
most of their mature years in 
France, where they worked, and 
where, with their writings, they 
gained a modicum of success. 

‘*Professor Cook discusses each 
man briefly, dwelling largely on 
the one aspect of their careers as 
men of letters. He quotes liberally 
from their works, and stresses the 
vicissitudes they knew because of 
their activities in behalf of their 
fellow men, activities that were vio- 
lently unpopular in the colonies, al- 
though France, itself, seems not to 
have been unduly perturbed by the 
questions they posed and for which 
they sought an answer. The small 
book is scholarly. It has a balanced 
point of view.’’ 

Cyril Clemens in the Springfield 
Republican of December 8, com- 
mented thus: ‘‘Five French Ne- 
gro Authors,’’ by Mercer Cook (As- 


- sociated Publishers ; $2.15), will re- 


mind Americans how little they 
know of that group of writers. 
Alexandre Dumas’s dash of Afri- 
can blood is familiar to most read- 
ers, and somewhat fewer may re- 
call that Rene Maran was awarded 
the Goncourt prize in 1921 for his 
novel, ‘‘Batouala.’’ Even Maran 
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has been unable to have any of his 
books since ‘‘Batouala’’ published 
in this country. The first two of 
the five authors described here, 
Julien Raimond and Charles Bis- 
sette, are representatives of the old 
regime, of the days, when Negro 
slavery was still a live problem in 
French colonial life. The third and 
fourth, Dumas and Auguste La- 
caussade, may be considered transi- 
tion figures who witnessed the 
emergence of a free France. And 
the last, Rene Maran, is a modern 
who has endeavored to transfer 
some French culture to her African 
colonies. Throughout his career as 
a dramatist, Dumas paid little at- 
tention to the Negro problem in his 
more than 60 plays 





Negro History Week, 
February 13-20 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History invites the 
nation to participate freely in this 
celebration. Those who know noth- 
ing about the Negro because they 
have not studied the Negro as they 
do the Hebrew, the Greek, the 
Latin and the Teuton will have 
nothing to celebrate. Such unin- 
formed persons should attend the 
exercises of others and have their 
eyes once opened. They will be sur- 
prised to learn how much the Ne- 
gro race has achieved and the many 
ways in which the race has influ- 
enced the course of our history. 

This celebration was originated 
by the Diréctor of the Association 
in February 1926, and it has stead- 
ily gained ground. Thousands of 
children and adults have been 
awakened by appropriate public 
exercisés, and the study of the Ne- 
gro has been widely extended. In 
spite of the great good already ac- 
complished, however, much more 
remains to be done to arouse the in- 
different, to convince the doubting 
Thomases and to convert the biased 
who refuse to heed the whole truth. 

The Association at 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
is offering posters free of charge, 
and will give any other reasonable 
aid to those thus interested. 
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THE NEGRO MUST BE SINCERE IN HIS 
DEMAND FOR DEMOCRACY 


himself must be sure that he is sincere. Most 

Negroes talking about democracy never have 
a serious thought as to its meaning and its de- 
mands. In the first place, those sufficiently edu- 
cated to make a case for the race occupy positions 
of leadership, most of which are posts of service in 
the Jim Crow. One Negro leader in the Jim Crow 
service complains of what another leader elsewhere 
has to endure and how he is being used to humili- 
ate his own people, but a little investigation will 
show that the complainant is likewise situated and 
likewise guilty of drawing the color line on his own 
people. Able to see such inconsistency, Negro lead- 
ers in the most conspicuous positions have devel- 
oped the attitude of defending the Jim Crow. Few 
there are of them to be depended upon to attack it. 

The main trouble in the case of Negro leaders 
and their agencies has been that the Negroes them- 
selves have not done enough for them, and these 
organizations had to accept from without help of 
those whose influence has tended to divert their 
course from great ideals. In proportion as the Ne- 
groes learn to save their income and invest it prop- 
erly they will become sufficient unto their own needs 
and will be able to present a solid front against 
those so long accustomed to keeping down the im- 
provident and the selfish of all oppressed peoples. 
The oppressors of Negroes in the United States do 
not need to go so far as to employ the technique of 
divide and rule. With practically all Negro leaders 
under control the more aggressive policy is unnec- 
essary. 

If Negro leaders would participate in the ad- 
vance of their people toward a higher status they 
must undergo a right-about-face. Negro leaders 
must not only abstain from saying or doing any- 
thing to strengthen the hold of the Jim Crow, but 
they must actually attack the Jim Crow even if it 
means the loss of position and income. A chosen 
leader never looks out for himself. Only the super- 
imposed leader takes this position. The leader of 
the people looks only at the cause and the people 


[: making the fight for democracy the Negro 


whom it serves. He willingly makes the sacrifice of 
fame and fortune to advance humanity. 

As long as Negroes heed those in commanding 
positions giving the soft talk of the danger of losing 
what we have there can never be any advancement. 
At present the Negroes in the United States have 
nothing to lose by taking up the fight for democ- 
racy. They are deprived of the eases and comforts 
of life because of their color. They are denied the 
opportunity to make a living in having to do main- 
ly drudgery at low wages while required to live ac- 
cording to the standards of those earning the dou- 
ble of what Negroes receive. They are denied the 
rights of full-fledged citizens of the United States 
while being compelled to perform all the duties 
and make all the sacrifices required of the highly 
favored majority—required even to die for the de- 
fense of this nation which protects the Negro nei- 
ther at home nor abroad. Everything is to be 
gained and practically nothing of great worth can 
be lost. In fact, the race has already lost. The 
problem now is to gain. 

A few months ago there was much talk about 
forcing the bus lines of Washington to employ 
Negro operators. The owners claimed that the op- 
erators in charge refused to work with Negroes and 
therefore could do nothing about it. There the 
matter ended. It would not have ended thus, how- 
ever, if there had been an efficient leadership of the 
Negroes supported by people who really want to be 
free. The matter could have been solved in a few 
days, if the Negroes had just stopped traveling on 
those lines. This, however, the Negroes were not 
willing to do, for they would not walk a few blocks 
or spend more time and means to secure other 
transportation, and the bus lines knew that they 
would not pay that price. Yet the loss of a fourth 
of the income from passenger traffic for a few days 
would have brought the companies to terms. The 
Negro in his present state, therefore, cannot do 
much to help himself and others cannot do much 
to help him. His whole philosophy of life must be 
lifted out of the pro-slavery atmosphere. 





